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The Mine of Learning, honoured NilAndS 
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E*rl\i Rejtrenct* 

NilandA, the modern Bsrgsan (Skt Vets grama, village of 
banyan tree*),* figure* fairly prominently In the early Jalaa and 
Bauddha literature. 3 From the Jain book* we learn that Nftlandfc 
was a prosperous suburb (bdftlriyo) of RAJagrha and that MahivTra 
spent fourteen citunohsyas (period of reat in tho rainy season) 
there. NAlandA la at a dlataree of seven miles from Rioagrba, and 
the Buddhist works treat of them as two different placoa, and often 
apeak of the country between then* eifnrd cn RAyagakarr. antard 
ca NdLanda<h. These works also state more than once that the 
Buddha and Mahivlra both visited Uie place at tl* same time, and 
that a mango park by name PAvfirika was the usual spot of the 
Buddha’s sojourn whenever he visited the place. And the JW aha- 
parinibbdruudfla 4 says that the Buddha, followed by a groat 
number of disciplm, turned his steps towards N&landi on his lost 
Journey. N&la-grtma, the place of the birth and death of one of 
Buddha’s chief disciples, was doubtless identical with Nfilnnd*;* 
and tho village where Maudgalylyana, another celebrated disciple, 
waa born, was also In the neighbourhood* 



1. GmcMoM*, p. 153. 




4. X, 15-18. 

5. SuAuaro JCtcii. SEE xi. p. 2S. 

6. Beal. Hit o) Muen-Tnr*. p 1«5. Alto. Waters, ti. 171. 
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The .V <m« 

Of the name Nalanda and d the mango grove in it where the 
Buddha sojourned whenever he went there, Hiuen Tsang narrates 
the following legend : T 'The traditicn was that in a mango wood 
In the south of this (N Aland*) mocaitery was* tank the dragon of 
which was called Nalanda and that his name was given to the 
monastery. But the facts of the case were that Ju-lai as a P'usa 
had once been a king with his capital here, that as king ho had 
been honoured by the epithet N&l&ndA or ' insatiable in giving ’ on 
account of his kindness and liberality, and that this epithet was 
given as its name to the monastery. Use grounds d the establish- 
ment were originally a Mango Park bought by 500 merchants for 
ten kofi of gold coins and presented by them to the Buddha.’ Hiuen 
Tseng thus implied that the monastery of NA l a nri A rose later on 
the spot of the m a n go grove hallowed by the presence oi the Bud- 
dha on so many oc c as i ons. 

Hiuen Tsang thus rejects the derivation of the name of the 
monastery from that of the dragon or serpent Inhabiting a tank in 
tho grove, and prefers to associate it with the limitless charities of 
the Buddha in a former birth as king; Chavannes notes that this 
name na-alam-di, ‘ giving without tiring.’ or * that which has not 
onough of giving \ Is due, according to certain Chinese authors, 
to the magnificent donations that the foundation received suc- 
cessively from five prince.,* of which more presently. 

The biographer of Hiuen Ikeng narrate* all tho legends men- 
tioned so far, and adds some new details regarding the original 
owner of the site of the monastery which shows that we have here 
o legend which is growing by progressive exercises in euheroerism; 
tho sits is no longer a mango grove, but the garden of a Arosthin by 
name Amra, and the five hundred merchants who gave the money 
for purchasing the garden for the Buddha got their reward duly 
and became arhats. Here is the account of the pilgrim’s biogra- 
pher : "The Nalandi monastery is the same as the 'charity with- 
out intermission’ monastery. The tradition of the old people is 
this To the south of the convent, in the middle of an Amra 
garden, Is a pooL In this pool is a NAga called Nalanda. and the 
convent built by the side of the pool is therefore called after his 
name. Again there is a saying that Tfeth&gata whilst a Bodhisattva 
was the king of a great country and built his capital in this 
place. He was deeply affected towards the orphans and destitute; 

7. Wttters ii. 184. Ju-iai is Talhi*»t». La, BaSsha; Pom is Bodhisattvs. 

8. iUl En_ p. 84. >. 2. 
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and, ever moved by this principle, gave away all he had for their 
good. In memory of this goodness they named the place ‘doing 
charitable acts without tntenniasion.* 

“ The place was originally the garden of the lord (Sresptin) 
Amra (or, Amaro) . Five hundred merchants bought it for ten lacs 
of gold pieces, and presented It to Buddha. Here Buddha preach- 
ed the law for three months, and most of the merchants obtained 
the fruit of Arhatship, in consequence." 

r-talng adheres to the story of the serpent, and says : “ This 
is the model of the CU-U-Sa-lcn-t’ovo Jfo-ho-P'Uio-louo (Sri 
NiUanda-mahi-vihira) .* Translated into Chinese this n&tnd 
signifies : 4 the happy great residence ol the holy serpent 9 In the 
countries of the West, 1 * when they speak erf a king or of some high 
functionary or of the buildings of a great temple, they always pre- 
fix the particle cfce-li (firi) of which the sense conveys the Idea of 
happy and fortunate. .Ve-tan-t’ouo (Nilandi) is the name of a 
ssrpent; near about there, In fact, there was a serpent 
which had the name aaJdeJan-'r’ouo (Naga-Landa) . It 
Is from that that this name is derived. P* Uu>4ouo (vlhAra) has the 
senna of residence; those who say ’temple’ do not mako an exact 
translation." 11 

Origin j 

The actual date of the foundation of the vihira is not easy to 
ascertain. Fa-hlen’t silence regarding it has boon the basis of tho 
oft-repeoted Inference that the vihira came Into existence only 
after tlie period of his travel in India. But this may very well be 
doubted, because both Hluen Tlang and I-taing assign, aa will soon 
bo evident, a much higher antiquity to It, and to does the much 
later and less dependable Tlranith. Fa-hien’a silenco-if indeed 
Fa-hlen is silent 11 — can be taken only to indicate that the place had 
not yet attained fame as the most celebrated centre of learning In 
India. For the numerous references to Nilandfi in the Buddhist 



9. Tin plan Is raising. 

10. W.st of China. 

U. Ib. pp. 98-4. 

12. Watters, B, 1« Indeed says Hka many ottos that Fa-Wen does 
rot* nan mention N4Ur>U by iar«. I find, h o we v er, tbsl Giles’ tiam-alion 
contains this at p. <9 : ’Klatdi the vCa*e where Sfaipvtim wm born and 
to which ha trturned to peas away. Here a pagoda was robed, which is 
still in existence.’ Lagje allows -ia p-.aiVr’ity also. Bosch (p. 547 n. 61) 
holds that Fa-Wen’s N5U Is cot the *sse as NihniS, but a pltoe at some 
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canonical book? show that long before the visits of Hiuen Tsang 
and I-tsing to the groat monastery several memorials must have 
come up to preserve the memory of the spots in the neighbourhood 
whore the Buddha and his di s ciples had lived and taught, and that 
these ‘ gandliakotis ' must have been visited by numerous devotees 
in the course of their pilgrimages in the holy land. In fact the 
accounts of the two Chinese pilg rim s who have most to tell us 
about Niland* leave little room to doubt this; but it is more diffi- 
cult to decide when Nalandh became a cloister and a college with 
several halls of learning, the chief centre of Buddhist scholasticism 
that wo find it in the seventh century and later. The third or 
fourth century A.D. or even an earlier time may well bo suggutod 
as the period of die commencement of that growth cm the intellectual 
and educational side which In course of time made it the richest 
atul die greatest centre, not only of Buddhist lore, but generally 
of all learning In India. — in the entire world. 

Archaeological evidence doc* give some support to our view 
of the antiquity of N&Undft. The exact structure of the main 
stupe, It has been shown, was remodelled no leas than six times 
after Iti original foundation, and the fourth remodelling, ' the most 
interesting and the best preserved.' had comer towers of which 
three have been exposed ; by their beautiful stucco flgurns of the 
Buddha and the Bodhisattvas on them, and by the Inscriptions of 
Buddhist texts on bricks found in the core of votive stupas, wo 
may Infer that this remodelling took place some time in the sixth 
century A.D. "Considering the huge accumulations upon which 
the fifth stupa was built. It seems that the foundation of the origi- 
nal stupa must have been laid about two centuries enrller 
The date suggested is approximate ; It may be earlier. And there 
Is the possibility that even the core of the extant structure replaced 
somo earlier form of which we have no knowledge. 

Early History 

Let us see what the pilgrims themselves have to say on the 
early history of the place. And first, JEuen Tsang : u “ Hero soon 

distar ca from It and account* for Fa-hian’s alienee re JMiandfc by supposing 
that like many other place* it was deserted at the bogrnnin* of the fifth 
century when the strong ww of Hindu revival under the Guptas 
Buddhiam adversely e v ery a he re in Kcrthcrs India. I am unabla to share 
th» view of the petition of Buddhism la the fifth century. 

12a. A. Gocoh. A puida to XSlandd, p. 3. 

13. Watters li. pp. 164-5. 
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after the decease of the Budd h a , Sakraditya, a former king of this 
country, esteeming the one vehicle and reverencing the Three Preci- 
ous Ones, built a m o n astery. This king's son and successor Bud- 
dhagupta, continuing his father's good work, to the south of the 
monastery built another one ; to the east of this king TathSgata- 
gupta built a third monastery; and to the north-east of this king 
BAUditya added a fourth. At the formal opening of this last 
monastery Brethren from all quarters were present by invitation 
of the king, and among these strangers were two who said they 
were Chinese. When the king went to vMt these latter, they had 
disappeared in a mymerious m a nne r, and IBs Majesty was so 
affected by the incident that he abdicated and Joined the Buddhist 
fraternity (In the monastery he had built). The rule of seniority 
placed him below all the Brethren, and he did not like this change 
In his social position. He put his cat* before the ordained bre- 
thren who thereupon made a rule that member* of the establish- 
ment who were not fully ordained should rank according to age, 
a rule which is found in this monastery and in no other. To the 
weet of the monastery BilAd'.tya's son and successor Vnjrn built 
another; and to the north of this a king of Mid-India afterwards 
erected a large monastery. Then round all there was built a lofty 
enclosing wall with one gate.” 

The Lift of Hrtiea Tseng also gives more or less tho same 
details; Its account of BiUditya and the priests iron Chine is much 
more intelligible than tho unr eso l ved mystery in the pilgrim's own 
account, for we reed In the Life : ’ BtUditya built a SangliSrAma 
to the north-east. Afterword- the king, peeing some priests who 
came from the country of China to receive his religious offerings, 
was filled with gladness, and he gave up his royal estate and be- 
came a recluse.' 

I-tsing gives a much briefer account, but odds some fresh data 
regarding the beginnings of the foundation He Gays : 1 Mere thau 
seven yojanas to the north-east of the temple of Great Intelligence 
(Mahfibodhi) we come to the temple of Na-lan-t’oulo (Nalanda). 
It was formerly constructed by the king Che-li-Che-kie-louo-tie-ti 
(Sri Sakraditya) for the pi-tch'ou (bhiksu) Ho-louo-che-p'an-che 
(RSiavamia) of Northern India. This temple, in its original area, 
was only a square of fifty feet; later, the kings that succeeded vied 
with one another in extending H more and more, so that to-day 
there is no temple more beautiful than this in all Jambu-dvipa \ M 



[ 5 ] 
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Hiuen Tsang also ascribes the four.daticsi to Sakraditya, but does 
not soy anything of Bhiksu Rijavam&a or of the original size of the 
temple. 



Critique 

Can we identify the monarchs mentioned in Hiuen Tsang’s 
account viz., Sakraditya, his son and successor Buddha-gupta, 
Tuthigntagupta, BAiiditya, Vajra. the son and sucoessor of B&lfl- 
ditya, and lastly the king of Mid-Indaa? It seems that we may well 
be suro of the Identity of Biliditya. He was doubtless the Gupta 
king Narasimha Gupta, the pupil of Vasubandhu and the enemy 
of Mlhlrakula. And so far as I know, Satisehnndr* Vldyabhtwhan 
wna the first to treat the names preceding Biliditya as thoso of 
throe successive generations of his predecessors, and suggest A.D. 
450 ns the probable date of Sakriditya’s rule. 1 * This line of argu- 
ment was taken up again in 1928 and developed in much greater 
detail by Father Heras in his memoir on The Royol patrons of tht 
Univanity of NdlantU,'* placing the foundation of N&landA in the 
year A.D. 427 somo years after Fa-hian's travels In India. Thcso 
views have since been adopted by other writer* though with minor 
variations that we need not stop to discuss. 

Let us sea what can be said in their favour. Though Vldya- 
bhushan and Hataa have not said so. I think they were Influenced 
largely by the narrative c# the early history of the monastery by 
the biographer of Hiuen Tsang, for though the pilgrim himself 
saya nothing about the intervals or the relations between Buddha- 
gupla and Tothigatagupta. and between Tathigatagupta and 
BAlRdStyp, bis biographer does make the first five kings in the list 
(dakridltya to Vajra) succeed in a regular lino, the eon succeeding 
to father in every case, and after mentioning the king of Mid-India 
as the sixth, he definitely says: ' Thus six kings in connected suc- 
cession added to these structures.' 1 must hasten to add, how- 
ever, that though Hwui li’s account has suggested the idea of 
continuous succession of the ruler*, his account of the relationship 
among them has not been followed by Herat, who adheres to Hiuen 
Tsang’s indication* in this regard and finds that they tally with 
the facts of Gupta history. Thus his scheme of identifications is 
like this : 



15. VeAimf Logic 09®). A». A. 

1C. JBORS xiv, pp. 1-23. Se* a!*> Xkaan, Shifting of At contrt of 
BwUKitm m Indio. 
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Hiuen Ttang 
Sakraditya 

Buddha-gupta, son and 
successor 

TathAgatagupta, successor 



Gupta History 
~rC i 'miiT -gi 'pta 1 

Skandagupta. son and suc- 
cessor of Kumar a. 
Puragupta, brother (not 
son) and successor of 
Skanda 



Baladitya, successor 



Ba la d itya, (son and) suo- 




Other considerations urged In support of the sch eme may be sum- 
med up thus : Sokra is the same as M a hcndr a, the Adilya title of 
KumAragupta I. Again, the lather of Baliditya was Puragupta 
(Vikramliditya) who sent his son to Vasubandhu for his education 
end had therefore Buddhist leanings; dearly he could be referred 
to as TathAgatagupta on that account. Further, the timo of KumAra- 
gupca. heir to the high intellectual tradition of the nine gams of 
VlkrnmAdltya'a court was eminently suited for the foundation of 
the University ; the Gupta empire was at Its renltfa, and KumAra- 
gupta himself is known (from a reference to bun in VAmana’s 
K&vy&la*kAra) to have been a patron erf -alters; how bast oould 
the title have been earned but by the foundation of NilnndA ? 
lie was perhaps no Buddhist himself, but surely a respecter and 
promoter of the creed and its institutions. 

By themselves these considerations appear plausible and they 
seem, to contain the elements of an intelligible story erf the develop- 
ment of NAlnndA. But there are a number of considerations on 
the other side which seem to put tho whole matter back in the 
region of doubt and uncertainty. Hiuen Tsang pute the reign of 
SakrAdityn 'soon after the decease erf the Buddha'; his biographer 
is not so definite and says ; ‘After the Nirvana of Buddha an old 

king of this country called SakrAditya built this convent’;” 

but then he says elsewhere that Xalanda as a centre oi learning 
had already existed for seven hundred years at the time he wrote 
(AD. €88) ; u and Beal has drawn pointed attention to this in a 
note saying that this implies two thing; : first that Sakrsditya must 
have lived about the first century BC-, and secondly that Hiuen 
Tsana’s expression 'soon after the nirvfina' must be taken, cum 



17. We, p. no. 

18. lb. p. 112 and n. 2. See aieo sip. sac. 
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grano, to mean ‘a good while after.’ We may not bo right to take 
this as a definite indication cf Sakraiitya's date without further 
evidence of a more tangible character, but we can surely infer that 
both Hiuen Tsang and his biographer thought that tho Nalanda of 
which they were speaking was of much higher antiquity than the 
age of Kum&ragupta I. T^ranfitha likewise speaks of Nftland* 
as dating from before Asoka’s time, of Asoka's obstructions there, 
and of the activity of RA h ula , Nkgirjuna and Aryade\’a ; all this 
may not be, perhaps is not, history; but it al testa sufficiently tho 
prevalent belief in the antiquity of Nilandk. 

It is difficult to accept the view that Sakra should be taken 
to stand for Mahendra when we are dealing with the distinguish- 
ing titles of m o n a r c h* Again, Vasubandhu's relation to the 
Guptas has been much debated. Vtaana In his K/tvyAlaAkdra 
distinctly says that Vasubandhu was the Counsellor of a son of a 
Candragupta, and that it was on this account that he was called the 
refuge of the leaxned-d<r«b*k KrtodJiiydm” Vidyabhushan 
accepts this, os also Paremkrtha’a atatemenu regarding the 
dleclpleihlp of Bklkditya and the death of Vasubandhu in his reign 
at the age of eighty, and makes Vasubandhu a contemporary of 
four Gupta rulers, KunJr a I, Skanda. Pur* and Naraiimha, assign- 
ing him a life period from about A.D. 410 to about A.D. 490. 
Herns puts a more general construction on the praise of Kumar* 
Gupta In order to strengthen his claims lo hr the founder of tho 
University, but this ignores the specific glees of Vlmana whose com- 
ment must be presumed to be baaed on the context of his citation 
or on tome living tradition on the subject But quito other views 
have been taken, and Vasubandhu has been held to have been the 
contemporary of Samudragupta in the fourth century AD.* The 
explanation offered for Puragupta being called TathAgntagupta by 
Hiuen Tsang is by no means convincing, and no reason can be 
found why Skanda Gupta should be called Buddhagupla. It may 
be noted at this point that another reconstruction is offered by 
H. C. Raychaudhuri who equates Buddhagupta with Budhagupta, 
makes him the youngest son of Kumfira I (Mahendra, Sakra) , and 
postulates a new branch of the Guptas.® I do not think he has 
answered Fleet's objections to the identificatkm of Buddha with 
Budha by the analogies be has cited, and I do not think there is 



19. m. 2.2. 

20. Snath, KHL 4. App. N. pp. MS-T. 

21. Pot HU. cj A*e. I'Ac. F? . 5tl ad SOS. 
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any evidence worth the name for the genealogy he offers though 
with an interrogation mark and dotted lines indicating its tentative 
character; he also postulates a second Bal&ditya different from 
Narasimha and identified doubtfully with Bhana Gupta. Such are 
the strange results of trying to read Hiuen Tseng's names into the 
evidence of the Inscriptions. One more point If Hiuen Tsang 
applied the name Tathigatagupta to Pure-gupta for the reason put 
forward by Jleraj, why did he then fail to say that Baliditya 
was the son of Tathigatagupta? 

Conclusion on eerly history 

I think that it is really no use trying to got more history out 
of Hiuon Tseng than there Is in him ; Bilhdltys is a real name ; of 
him the pilgrim himself gives many other details In relation to tho 
Hun Invasions, and what he says on this subject as also the pert of 
BUiditya In the growth of Nilanda Is fully borne out by epigraphy. 
The rest soens to be no more than Just edifying gossip. Names like 
Snkriditya, TathagatagupU and Buddhagupta are obviously legend- 
ary. It is well known that the pious pilgrim was credulous about 
whatever concerned Buddhism. 

Of the two remaining kings mentioned by Hiuen Tseng. Vajra 
Is Identified by Her as wteh KumArugupta II. though he admits that 
the name Vajra la not easy to explain; and the king of Mid-India 
with Htir»*vardhina, — this in spite of the facts that Hiuen Tseng 
mentions this king of Mld-Indl. amongst past monarch*, and refers 
later to the constructions of Har*a as thoee of SHiditva Mill In 
progress while ha was in India. 

Our conclusion is that Boladitya Is the first truly historical 
name definitely known to be associated with the foundations in 
N&londa; the identity of Vajra and the king of Mid-India who are 
mentioned after him is at present not dear. The earlier history is 
evidently a made up affair in which history has changed into legend 
as It does more often in India than elsewhere. 1 * But we have reason 



22. It Is rerluts worth While, hi posfcg. to drew station to wrat 
modem le*ends o n Nol andi. fa A Jfoc* o% t\e arcavcOom of Kilandl 
and it. History (JB3RAS, KS D 18*). pp. tH-6. sod fa tho articlo on 
The Royoi Pafrane of HOmdl referred to Mere. Hero, note that *e buildwffl 
fa h-ifandi ore found bniit orer oorlfer structures, and accounts for this 
by rortufatfag that Nilmci was d rmr . ihh a d sad rebollt mora than owe 
^ Mauratasfa . Htad ity Who held 

followed by a restoretica by Harw ; perhaps a third destruction bIm fa the 
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to think that NaUnda was older than Fa-hien’s time and that he 
knew of it, though so meh ow he does not give a detailed account 
It may be that as already suggested, the vlhira had not attained 
such great celebrity at the beginning of the fifth century as it did 
later. It is not improbable that the Guptas patronised it, and much 
of the expansion of the place might have been due to this patron- 
age, and the Gupta names of the monarchs mentioned by Hiuca 
Tseng may be a recognition of this general fact, though even of this 
we may not be quite sure as the names might have boon coined in 
the mint of legend on the analogy of swm of most familiar 
to people In the age of the Guptas. In any event, the details of the 
early history of the growth of NalandA before the time of Bala- 
ditya arc hidden from view. 



EpiprspXic tvi draco 

The importance of Nilandi in the early Gupta period is borne 
out by epigraphy. One oi the seals recovered during the excava- 
tions there bears the Inscription KvmarAmAtvadhikaraya° in 
Gupta characters of the fifth century. This need not necessarily 
mean that KilandA was the provincial headquarters, but It Indicates 
at the least that some communication was made to N Aland* from 
such headquarters. An even earlier record is a copper-plate of 
the time of Samudragupta;* its genuineness has Indeed been called 
in question, but apparently on Insufficient grounds; this record 
mentions the popoaudmf and the dwfeUdMikrta of the Niland* 
village, and also other offices like maXfiplhlpcd and maXabalfidhU 
krta. 



Oram 

To return to the accounts cl Hiuen Tsang and I-tsing. While 
the former counts only six vihAras, I-tsing saw' eight of them. 



war* 0/ Adltyarana l« r.vanrar T to b no rapport for all this either 
In niucn Tsang, oar moat detailed source for the period, or In Archaeology. 
Nothing is commoner than repeated rawomuettons of growing inetitutiont, 
and many stilpaa are known to bare boon rebuilt ore r and over again with- 
out their haring teen dest r o y ed in war. The actual occasions of destruc- 
tion for which we hare definite evVdtc.ee will te noted in the coarao of 
this paper. 

3. Bhardarkar s Hit No. 3(3. 

24- lb. No. 2075 ; EL xxv. pp. 50-1 A cda. sjvha- type of Kumaragupla 
(A.D. 413-35), and a day neukd ed Cvpta os fas have also been discovered. 
— Ghosh. op. ett, p. 10. 
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Hiuen Tsang records his impressions of the sculpture in the monas- 
teries and temples and gives some details of particular 
vihSras. He say* : “ In this establi shm ent, the work of a succes- 
sion of sovereigns, the sculpture was perfect and really 
beautiful In the monastery built by Aakr&ditya. there is now an 
image of Buddha, and every day forty brethren are sent to take 
their food there to requite the bounty of the founder." Watters 23 
comments on this as follows : * It is probable that the Sakraditya 
monastery was in ruins when Yuan-chwang visited the place, and 
that the forty brethren were sent from another vlhhra to eat their 
breakfast at It, to keep the memory of its establishment and its 
founder. At I-ching’a time there were only the foundations of 
this monastery visible.' He cites no authority lor these statements, 
and I have not come across any. 

Sacred Vettigu 

That N&landA stood on most hallowed ground is emphasised by 
Iliuen Tseng's account of the sacred vestiges round about the great 
vlhlra and his record o£ the details of sumo of the miracles connect- 
ed with them : 

“All round the NCandl establishment were 100 sacred vestiges 
of which two or three are to bo briefly noticed. To the west was 
a temple at a place where the Buddha had lodged for three months 
and preached to devas and men, and above 100 paoea to tlie south 
of this was a tope where a foreign bhikgu had visited Buddha. This 
bhikju on meeting Buddha prostrated himself and prayed for 
rebirth as a universal sovereign: Buddha hereupon remarked with 
sorrow that as this man's merit was vast, and hla faith firm, he 
would have attained Buddhahood if he had so desired. Now he 
would have to become a sovereign once for every* atom of dust from 
the place of his prostration down to the 'gold wheel.’ As 
he was given up to worldly Joy the sacred fruit would be 
thus remote (that ia, ho would attain arhatship only after all these 
counties!, rebirths). To the south of this tope was a standing 
Image of Kuan-trt-tsai Fuse* s o met i me* seen with a censer in 
the hand performing pradakgina to Buddha's temple. To the south 
of this was a tope which contained the shaven hairs and nail-clip- 
pings of the Buddha fer three months; and devotees who performed 
pradakjuia to this tope were often cured of their ailments. Near 



IU-1 



25. up 187. 
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the tank outside die west wall was a tope where a Tinhika holding 
a small bird in his hand* 1 asked Buddha about life and death. 
South-east from this and above 50 paces within the wall was a re- 
markable bifurcated tree, according to the A and C texts 80 or 90 
(but according to B and D eight or nine) feet high. This tree, the 
height of which never varied, had grown frean a tooth-stick thrown 
on the ground by the Buddha.** To the east ot the Tooth -stick 
treo was a large temple above 200 feet high whero the Buddha had 
preached. To the north of this above 100 paces was a temple with 
an image of Kuan-tzu-uat Pun which believing worshippers saw 
In various forms and at diderent potions."* 

Later Additions 

Of the temple of BiUditya and later additions by Hnr» end 
hb contemporaries we naturally get more specific details in Hluen 
Tseng’s account : 

‘To the north of this area a large temple above 800 foot high 
built by king BiUditya. In Its size and ornamentation and In Its 
Image of Buddha this temple resembled the one at tho Bodhl Tree. 

“To the north-eest of BAlidltya's temple was n tope whore 
Buddhu had preached and to the north-west was a sitting plaoe of 
tho Four Past Buddhas, to the south was a bronre (tfinhi) tern- 
plo in course of construction by king SiUditya. To the east of this 
above 290 paces and outside the wall of the establishment was king 
POrpavarma's copper image cd the Buddha more than 80 fee t high 
in o six storeyed building. Two or three li north from this was 
a brick temple with a large image ot Tiri Pusa, a popular object 
of worship. Within the south gate of the wall* was a largo well 
which had been miraculously produced tn the Buddha’s lifetime."** 

It will be noticed that I Urge's bronze temple was not yet com- 
pleted during Hluen Tsang’s stay in Purnavorman is said 

elsewhere by the pilgrim to have been the last descendant of A£oka 
and to have resuscitated the Bodhl tree after its destruction by the 
cruel and tyrannical Aa&nfcp of Gauda." 



28 Also nenhaoed 5 I-Si Rrl g*. p. 90. 

Z9. Watters li. p. 1». 

30. Of tha 1U topic. Sf>x**r A.H.E.C., 1816-17, p. *5 
3L Watters : Tws B, p. 171. 

32. Watters d, p. Hi 
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General Description : HinUJ 

This account d the Blaster of the Law is brilliantly supple- 
mented by the general description of the vih&ia given by his pupil 
Hwui-Li in the biography of the Ma ster : 

" Moreover, the whole establishment is surrounded by a brick' 
wall, which endow* the entire convent from without. One gate 
opera into the great college, from which are separated eight other 
halls, standing In the m iddl e (of the Scnghirama) . Hie richly 
adorned towers, and the fairy-like turrets, like pointed hill-topa, 
ore congregated together. The observator.es seem to be lost in the 
mists (of the morning), and tho upper rooms tower above tho 
clouds." 

“ Prom the windows one may see how the wind* and the clouds 
produce new forma, and above the soaring eaves the conjunctions 
of the sun and moon may be observed. 

"And then wo may add how the deep, translucent ponds, boar 
on their surface the blue lotus, Intermingled with the Kle-ni 
(Katwka) flower, of deep red colour, and at Intervals the Amra 
groves spread over all, their shade. 

"All the outside courts. In which are the priests' chambers, 
ore of four stages. The stages have dragon-projoctlons and 
coloured eaves, the pearl- red pillars, carved and ornamented, the 
richly adorned balustrades, and tho roofs covered with tiles that 
reflect the light In a thousand shades, theso things add to 
the beauty of tho scones"." 



l-tring 

I-tsing, who lived in K&landA for a decade, gives a detailed 
account of the buildings of the monastery, their alignment and 
orientation, the technique of their construction and the size of the 
rooms occupied by the monks and the arrangements in them. Ho 
ztresses the absence of privacy in these rooms, and the general 
Impression produced by his vivid description tallies completely with 
that created by the earlier and more prosaic account of Hiucn 
Tsang, and the more lyrical descriptions ot Ids biographer and of the 
composer of the YaScvannan inscription to be cited presently : 

" The configuration of this monastery is nearly that of a square, 
like the earth On all the four sides, the suaight and projecting 



33. a. the description in Ynfar nsA ireofetioe. infra. 
34- Ltfi.pp.Ul-i 
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cdgo of the roof forms long covered galleries which go all round 
the edifice. All the buildings are in brick; they comprise three 
stories, each story being more than 10 feet high. Hie transverse 
beams are joined by plate* and there are neither rafters nor tiles, 
but with bricks they have made an esplanade; all the temples 3 * 
nrc perfectly aligned and wo can go and come at our ease. The 
wall of tho last edifice constitutes the outer walL The tiers of 
bricks rise to a height of thirty or forty foot. At tho top there are 
representations of human heads of natural size. 

“ As to the residences of the monks, there are nine of them on 
each front; each habitation has a surface of about twenty square 
foot At the farther end they have opened a window which rises 
up to the edge of the roof. Though the doors are high, they have 
mndo thorn with a single leaf in a manner that all can be seen from 
n distance; it Is not allowed to put In any blinds then. Casting a 
cursory glance from outside, one sees all the four sides at a time; 
n mutual surveillance Is thus exercised; how would It he possible 
to do the least thing secretly ? At the top of one of tho angles, 
they have made a suspended way which allows of going and coming 
over tho temple. At each of the four angles there Is a hall con- 
structed of bricks; learned and venerable monks live there. 

"The gate of the temple is turned towards the west; it* top 
floor soars Into the sky and makes one giddy In the open. There 
ore marvellods sculptured Images the beauty of which touchea the 
limit In the art of ornamentatiem. This gate is connected to tho 
main building which has no distinct beginning; but two steps 
before it they have erected four columns. Though this gat* 1* not of 
a groat height, the wood work they have put In there Is extremely 
strong. 

"Every time the hour for a meal comes they raise the fastening 
bar* at all the doors. I* is In fact the abn of the holy religion to 
preclude hidden things." 



Flooring 

“ In the interior of the monastery, wide spaces of more than 
30 paces are paved in brick. For the smaller spaces of five to ten 
feet, for all the spaces which cover the rooms, those which are 
on the roof, before the verandah or in the habitations, they have 
used fragments of big bricks of the size of peaches or jujubes; they 

35. We -fa all see, a lira* Utvr, that in the monastery of Nalania 
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mix them tcgether with a sticky paste end they strike on them with 
beaters so as to make them level They e n c lose the circumference 
with lime. They make a mixture of Ac fibres of hemp to which 
they add oil with the remnants of hemp and the debris of old hides; 
they moisten it for many day* after they spread this plaster on the 
floor filled with bricks; they cover it all with green herte. After 
about three days they see if it has become dry. They rub the sur- 
face many times with polishing stones; they sprinkle it with a 
shower of red earth or a substance like cinnabar. Then, with a 
greasy plaster, they nuke It polished and clear like a mirror. All 
the halls and the steps of the staircases ore finished in this manner. 
When these operations have come to an end, the passers-by can 
tread on this surface with their feet and traverse it for ton or 
twenty years without its aver deteriorating or cracking. This Is 
not like hme which when it is moistened by water docs not fail to 
scale off. 



Plan of Temples 

"There are no fewer than tight temples so constructed. Up 
above, all have a level terrace and we can walk there. Their di- 
mensions are more or 1ms similar. To the eastern side of each 
temple, they havo chosen a building, sometimes aimplo, sometimes 
triple, for placing the holy imagM therein. Or else, at a variable 
distance to the front on the note ride, they hare erected an obeer- 
vatory In the form of a terrace which serves as the hall of Buddha. 

"On the western ride rf the temple, outride the great enclo- 
sure, they hove built here and there large stupas** (tsod-tou-po) 
and a large number of caltyas <tch*-tl). Their number is (about), 
a hundred. The sacred vestiges are cloeo to ooe another and defy 
enumeration. Gold and precious stones form a brilliant ornamen- 
tation; in truth, there arc few places so perfect"" 

Not satisfied with his verbal description, I-tsIng prepared a 
plan of the monastery calculated to enable the reader to follow his 
account more easily. The plan Is unfortunately lost, but here 1* 
his Introduction to it where he explains its purpose, and 
his wistful longing for a rimilar Institution in China : 

>5 According to this passage the <Sffereare between tha stfipa end the 
callya appears to be above all hr the sta* of two Mts of edifice, the 
first being more raisad tfcaa the stood. (See however *. 7. p. 39—“ They 
tail caitya tfa- plates consecrated by the great erents of the life c£ Budd h a. 
They count eight of them.*)— Chtraaaes. 
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“ Although I describe again the fora of the temple 1 still fear 
that there is .some confusion in the thing; I have therefore drown 
up this design, which represents its plan, hoping thus that the eyes 
will catch it without difficulty. If we could propose to the 
Emperor the construction of a temple conforming to this model, 
the perfection of the Royal Residence (Ku&g&rapura) and that 
of China would be alike. 

“ Sighing for this, I said: 'a crowd of good works are as 
formerly harmonious ly disposed; all the eminent men arc already 
old for us; one sees thus that living persons are separated from 
the dead; how should the heart not be aSicted by this ? ’ "" 

I-tsing's observations which accompanied the missing plan are 
worth reproducing on account of the precise details they furnish 
regarding the relative position of the various buildings. A stOpa 
of Bdlftdltys Is located, and more details of ornamentation and 
sculpture ore furnished. 

"When one has teen one of the temples, the seven others are 
Identical. On the top they offer a level terrace on which people 
can walk. 

• In examining the configuration of the monastery, it Is neces- 
sary to look at it from the Western facade;* 1 It Is while going to 
the West, outside the entrance, that one well apprehends tho true 
form of it. 

" About twenty steps to the south of the door, on the edge of 
tho road, there is a tic«l-tou-po (stupa) more than a hundred fret 
high. It Is there that formerly the Honoured of the World (loka- 
Jyestlia) pasted in retreat the three months of summer* Tho 
Sanskrit name of this edifice Is MouJouoJeien-r’ouo-kiu-tl (MOla- 
gandha-kop). which signifies in Chmeso : the hall perfumed by 
the first source. 41 

“ More than fifty steps to the north of the door-way thore is 
another great stupe higher still than the first. It is the king Ycou- 
j« (BAladitya) who raLsed it. Both are alike built of bricks. The 
ornamentation with which they are covered la of remarkable deli- 
cateness; thore are found beds cl gold and floors of precious etonos. 




41. Thay called Koti 
stayed tor a 
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The offerings arc of a rare beauty. At the centre there is an image 
of Jtm-lai (Tathifata) turning the wheel oi the law. Further on, 
to the south-west, there is a small tche-ti (caitya) about ten feet 
high; It U there that a P'ouo-louo-raen (Brahman) who hold a small 
bird in his hand posed some questions;** what they call in Chinese 
the pagoda of the oriole, is this same edifice. 

'* To the west of the * hall of the first origin ’ (mfila-gandha- 
koti), there is a tree ef the species that the Fo (Buddha) pres- 
cribed for the teeth .* 3 It Is not a willow. 

“ Still more to the west, on the edge of the road, is found an 
altar of Prohibitions. 4 * It is more than ten feet, large measure, 
each side. It consists of a brick wall more than two feet 
high that they have raised on a plane area; in the interior of the 
enclosure is a raised seat, about five inches highar than tho sur- 
rounding (area); at the centre is a small tche-ti (caitya). From 
tho east of the altar to the angle of the hall, there kit the emplace- 
ment of a covered walk of the Buddha; it is made of rows of bricks; 
it Is about two cubits broad, about fourteen or fifteen long and 
more than two cubits high. On the promenade they hare fashioned 
with lime which they have left white, representation), of the lotus 
flower; they are about two cubits high snd more than ono foot 
breed; there are fourteen or fifteen of them, they mark the traces 
of the feet of Buddha."** 

Evidence of StcU 

The village of Bargaon and Its monuments and mounds were 
first noticed in modern times by Buchanan- Hamilton who visited 
the place in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. Cunning- 

*1 Hlu.o Twig aim fpaate of the stupe where a beretl* with a sparrow 
in his hand qoretioccd the Boddha oa the sublet of death and of life— 
Chrvanna*. See p. 158 awe. 

43. Cf. lEuen Tanfc p. 158. «W. 

44. It la there that the novWatw were admitted to reoalre tor. prchlUUons 
and ontarad the cedar definitely. C 1 Edkina: CMne M BuddMem, p. 3A— 
Chavanwa. 

45. R*L Km. pp. 94-6. In Oa .Voa-Xci. I-tainK speak; of the walks of 

tho Buddha. Three wore tone walk* is all place* that the fWthful often 
visited, as at the beae of die CpOirakOta Hid at the foot of tho Bcdhidruma. 
la the Mrgadira and in Biiagrtiapure. A3 t h ree trail had tbs Mine dimen- 
sions. But. acccrdmc to the text U the .VoaJvxi the flower* of lotus 

that mark the traces of the fret of the Buddha are only two Inches and not 
more than two cubits high. There mart therefore be a fault In one of the 

reading ' two fact**’ seems to me preferable.- Chivanna*. 

ini 
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ham was the first to identify these ruins with the ancient Nfllandi, 
basin# himself on the navel account of Uiucn Tseng, and the 
inscriptions on some of the images he collected there. His 
account of the site in his first report is still very Instructive study. 
Some years later Bro?dley carried out some amateur diggings and 
published a monograph based on them in 1872, without earning 
the thanks of his successors In the field. 

Excavations of a systematic nature carried on since 1915 have 
yielded, cut noted already, a number of very interesting minor anti* 
quities besides giving striking proof of the accuracy of tho literary 
accounts of Nilandi which we get from the Chinese writers. 
The meat interesting among these minor antiquities are tho 
inscribed clay seals, one of the earliest among which has been 
noticed already. There ore at Wait three seals of different dates, 
all belonging to the Maukharis of Kanau)^ and other unpublished 
tools of the same lioa of kings are said to be preserved in the 
NAl&nd& Muajurn 41 Tho ihrw published mmIi belong to Hjiri- 
varman (475-500 AD.), Ifinavarman (550-70) and Aarvavarman 
(570-79) « We may he fairly certain that the groat University 
was in continuous receipt of Maukhari patronage, and one wonders 
if the king of Mkd-Indla named by Hiuen Taan* after Vajra as tho 
builder of one of the temples in Nilandi was after all a Maukhari. 
Ono other seal* proves the connection with Nilandi of the 
great Harjavnrdhana whose patronage of Buddhism in general and 
of Nilandi In particular is amply attested In the pages of Hiuen 
Tseng ; and yet another seal* shows that tho contemporary and 
friend of Harja. Bhiskaravarman of Assam, was alao among the 
patrons of tho great vlhira. 

Wo must also take note of the stono Inscription of another 
Maukhari ruler Yadovarmadeva (729-43 AJJ.) who waa known 
only by literary references till tho discovery of this stone ins- 
criptions. 10 The object of the inscription is to record the gifts to 



«. Pire» MauWuri*. p. «1 n. 2 and p. 92 n. 3. 

4T. Bhandarkar. L«st He*. W9-81. 

48. Jb. No. 208S. 
tf. lb. No. 1CS7. 

S3. Bfcandarkar, L*M No. 1T42 sc ate H4S and *. Also Pires, The M'mi- 
fAaris pp. 144-5. I offer a fra* L-araU-oa of the venes on Nilandi: 
Dr. IQrarunda Swat’s traealsHan !a laftrenced by his unWMtle thoortas la- 
IVgsrdiOB YwiTBBua The inasiptoa. is dcfimUly a record of Ysiovaiman’s 
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the vihAra from Malada, the son of a minister of Va^ovarman and 
guardian of his northern frontier; the gifts were made In part to 
the Buddha image in the temple of Beladitya and in part to 
the monks of the Sahgha. The general description of the vihAra 
of Nalanda, and the particular account of Baladitya's temple con- 
tained in this inscription are worth citing here for comparison with 
the Chinese account* reproduced above: 

“ NSlandA with her scholars famed fer their learning in the 
sacred texts and the arts, and with the clusters of raj's (Issuing) 
from her caityas shining brightly like white clouds, — (X&landfi) 
seems to laugh at all the dtiea of monarch*, who had gained fame 
(wealth) by ripping the temple*® of (enemy) elephants on hotly 
contested battle fields (4). The row cd her vihfiras with the aerie* 
of their finish touc h i n g the clouds appears like a pretty festoon 
made for the Earth by the Creator and shining in the aerial region; 
her palatial temples brilliant with the network of rays (Issuing) 
from their numerous Jewels bear the splendour of Sumeru— tho 
pleasant abode of group* of good VldyAdharas (of the Sahgha 
which upholds right learning) " (5). Here was erected by tho great 
king BAlAditya of Irresistible valour, after hs conquered all his 
enemies and brought the whole earth under hi* away, a largo and 
bonutiful white temple (priisAda) to Bhagavin Buddha, to Indulge, 
1 think, his desire to aee the KalUsa excelled (In splendour) (6). 
Moreover, spurning the lustre of the moan, surpassing the beauty 
of the rows of Himalayan peaks, casting Into the shade the white 
Gang* of the heavens, and silencing other disputing streams" (also 
streams of disputants), (this prasada), 1 believe, has discovered 
after wandering oil over the earth that there are no more con- 
quests to be made, and has come to think that any further wonder- 
ing would be la vain, and then, come to stay here like a lofty 
column of great fame. (7)" 

This proiata was competed by two monks of NalandA itself 
by command of the Sahgha ; the authors. Sflacandra and Sv&mi- 
datts were conscious of the inadequacy of their powers for the 
great task to which they had been called, and their touching apo- 
logy, echoing K &lidt a a. reads: 

‘ VdfcAeghfc fctt no pang* hkhari-UmiphalSvaptimuccaib 
kartna | 



6L I have not (ram 

52. Tho pua cn So< 

53. There is a ratxi 
tiadhin, and bhaesna 



to the elephants' templra. 
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Pilaa 

From the middle of the eighth century almost to the day of 
its ruin and destruction by Muslim invaders, Nalanda enjoyed the 
sustained patronage of the mighty PSla kings, 14 and excavation 
has brought to light much unmistakable evidence of thU. An illegi- 
ble copper-plate*® which, judging freon the seal soldered to its top 
and bearing the legend Dfca-rvjpdladeroJi in one line below a 
dharma-cakra, must have con tai n ed a record of DharmapAladeva, 
the second ruler of the Pila dynasty, constitutes the earliest bit of 
evidence in this series. Of the reign of Devapaladeva in the ninth 
century, we have two records from KAlandA Itself, besidos tho evi- 
dence of the GhosrAwan inscription on the flourishing state of 
Buddhism it tht tlroi.** 



Abbot VimUva 

The Ghoariwi inscription is not dated; but mentions Deva- 
pOladevu as the patron of Vlradeva who was elected to the presi- 
dency of the. vihAra of XslandA to succeed Satyabodh! whose close 
friend and right hand man Vlradvra had been for aome time before 
Ills election to the succession The inscription reads : 

BKik,or-4tmaumak subpl^Kajs too 
.W-Satyabodher-nijo j 
XOlaTuU-paripUamva niyeUh 
saiiohastbiter.yas^tl.itali || 

Virodcva cams from Nagarahira la the Jclalabad volley end had 
studied scripture under SarvajAaaAnti of the Kanijka vihArn in 
Peshawar before he went to BihAr and gained the esteem of Deva- 
palo and the monks of NAlandA. 

One of the two XAlandi records of DevapAla's time Is a short 
Inscription in the pedestal of a metal image, the gift of the king. 07 



5*. The Qurjara-Pradharas aka pxtroatod it If Page k riftht in ascriHng 
Nine votive inscriptions of SLaaii to the time of Mahtp Sl. of ICanauj c. 
A D. WO. 'The coma found at Kikrdi include thoa* of KumArwupta 1 
»nd Naradmhsguptt of the Gupta lineage. SatinVa of Bengal (e. O0-6M). 
Adlvarfbe or Bhoja I of the Prstlhto* dynasty (c. K5-85). and of Govindn- 
nndxa of the OShadvila dynasty (e. An of these are saw deposited 

in the Indian Museum'— A. Gbcefc. op. cit p. 55. 

55. ASI, 1924-5, p. M. BhraWkar. List So. 2X2. 

58. Kiettora, IA, *vll, pp. 3CB-11. 

57. Bhandarkar. Li*. 3*3. 
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The other® is a celebrated document recorded on one of the larg- 
est copper plates known. If not the largest, measuring 2f x 2Va' 
inscribed on both sides, the first bearing 42 lines and the other 24 
lines in pre-N*gari script and in the Sans'rrit language; the for- 
mula of gift, lines 21-43, is in prose and the rest in verse. The seal 
soldered to the top of the plate bears tie inscription: ‘ Sri Devc- 
iMadcvaiya.' The record is dated in the thirty-ninth year of Deva- 
pala, c. A.D. 860. That Devapila was himself a Buddhist, not mere- 
ly a patron of Budd h is m , is clear from his being styled in this re- 
cord and in the Monghyr plate of his thirty-third year as follows: 

' PoramoMugatoh Poramemirsh Paramabhcn*rako MaM- 
fdjddhirdjah W«4« DeiapdlodeueV.’ 

Bdloputra’s vifcdre 

The chief interest of the NUandft plate of Devaplda lies in the 
fact that it records the construction, at Nilandi, of a fresh vihCra 
by B.’ilap'.itra dova, tho Sail end™ ruler of Suvanjedvlpa (Suma- 
tra), and the gift, wtth DerapilaN permMon. of five villages to 
this now ViMro for the purposes detailed in tho following terms : 
"to serve as tho source of income for the temple of tho wor- 
shipful Lord Buddha and of the labiate* in the entire Dhanna 
beginning with PraJfUpAramiU ; for the balU and caro-offeringi, 
the accommodation, clothing, alms, beds, seats, the needs of tho 
sick like medicines, eta, ei the SaAgha of honourable monks of 
the four quarters, being a group of Untrika-Bodhisatras in whcon 
tho eight Mahipurujaa are reincarnate; for the copying, etc., of the 
Dharma-rntna and foe the repair of the budding of the viharo when 
it becomes dilapidated."® 



Orpantorioa 



Tho now monastery then is a self-contained unit, with its own 
arrangements for worship, study and gcod living, and with its own 
separate budget. It is possible that these features mark it off as 
a foreign monastery, maintained by a foreign power for the bene- 
fit of its own nationals who came to study la Nilanda, It was, 
so to say. the ‘ Suvarpadvipa Hall ’ of the University. But there is 
nothing to preclude the supposition that the whole place was orga- 
nised from the beginning in such distinct units, each with its own 
distinct features; in fact some support may be found for this idea. 



58. Ib.. 1313. 

59. I have followed Botch's inwrjvouiion of tb»*e rather involved phrases. 
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in the progressive Increase In the number erf 'temples’ that we are 
able to trace, though not in all its stages, in the course of genera- 
tions. And Balaputra might only have followed a procedure for 
which there were several precedents when he mace the arrange- 
ments actually detailed in the charter of his vihara. The consti- 
tution of NJlar.di then seems to have been very like that of a 
large modern university organised in residential colleges cluster- 
ing together within a small area and maintaining constant touch 
with one another. 



National viMns 

In establishing on a permanent footing a HMro at Nfilandfi for 
the convenience of his subjects visiting that great centre of learn- 
ing and religion In a distant land, Bilaputra might have been In- 
fluenced by what he heard erf si m ila r institutions maintained by 
others elsewhere in India, and he was alao setting a precedent to 
be followed by one of his successors more than a century later in 
South India. There was in existence ot Nigirjunikaod* in the 
wry early centuries of tho Christian era a tihala-vihAra. B monas- 
tery for Ceylonese monks who were actively engaged in spread- 
ing the light of true knowledge all over Indie; but this vihirn wna 
nn endowment of the members of the IkgvAku family ruling in the 
locality, and not a creation of the Kings of Ceylon for the boneflt 
of their countrymen visiting XlgkrJunikaQd*- A closer analogy Is 
furnished by Mcghavarna't rihira in Buddlia Gayi which was 
erected by the Ceylonese king with the permission of Somudra- 
gupta to meet the felt needs of visitors from Ceylon to tho holy 
land, and was still flourishing as a magnificent establishment when 
Hluen Tseng visited it in the seventh century. 80 I-taing mentions 
several other example*. He records that a king of tho South Indian 
kingdom of Kuluka, possibly Kolkai, i.e, PSpdyan kingdom 
according to Chavannes, had built a whira for the use of his sub- 
jects at a distance of two yojanas to the north-east of the Mahi- 
bodhl temple at Bodh Gayi TW were separate monasteries also 
for the people of Tukhara and Kdptta from the North. There was 
again a Chinese cloister at Mrgasikhtvana at a distance of forty 
yojanas to the east of N&landi; this establishment had boon found- 
ed by Sri Gupta and granted twenty-four villages for its mainten- 
ance ; but when I-tsing came to India it had fallen into decay, so 
that he complained that while all other nations had facilities for 
their sojourn In the holy land, the Chinn* alone lacked it in his 
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Umo. It has been suggested with great plausibility ( by Bosch ) 
that these foundations maintained by different kingdoms at a con- 
siderable expense had other purposes to serve besides serving tho 
religious interests of pilgrims; merchants anj ambassadors might 
have found good use for them also and they might have had a 
share in furthering profitable trade relations and friendly, political 
and secular Intercourse among the different countries Involved.* 1 

Bilaputra's example in turn, was followed in the eleventh 
century by Cudinnaiii Vanaan and his son Maravljayottuhgiivar- 
man who built and endowed a spl en did vthfira for the monks of 
tho Sailendra kingdom at N'egapatam. then the first port 
of call for all pilgrims to South India by tho sea-routo 
from China and Sri Vijaya; and we hear again of this 
famous establishment at the close of the century in the 
Inscriptions of the reign of KnlottuAga I. IJko the Bfila- 
putra vlliftra at Nilandi, It may be noted in pasting, the site 
of the Cfidfanani-vihAra at Negapatam has yielded a sumptuous 
collection of Buddhist bronze* of varying sizes which are still 
awaiting publication. 

KdlaiuU Art 

The Bilaputra monastery and Its bronzes ralso tho question 
of the relation of Nilandi art to Hlndu-Javanase art. Writing In 
1925, and struck by the remarkable likeness to Javanese technique 
exhibited by some of the Nilandi finds, particularly a bronze 
Alqiobhya (AS1, 1917-18, PL XIV a) from the Bilaputra vlhiru as 
It turned out after the discovery of the Devapila plate in 1921, 
Bosch** formulated one of two possibilities for accounting for tho 
resemblances noticed. Either Nilandi art and Hindu Javanese art 
wsro branches of an originally common Buddhist art that flourish- 
ed long before Java or Sn Vijaya entered history, or the Nilandi 
bronze* were the direct productions of Javanese artist* made by 
some of them settled in Nilandi or imported from Java in a 
finished form. II* also pointed out that an imago of a six-armed 
Yamintaka from another monastery may well be considered the 
true prototype of the later Krodha forms so well known in Tibetan 
Buddhist art-* 1 
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The Nnlanca bronzes have been studied in some greater detail 
more recently in a monograph by Bemet-Kenpers. The lung and 
continuous intercourse between the region ol Nalandd and the 
archipelago is attested by ibe appearance in Sumatra in the lato 
seventh century of the Vajrayana type of Buddhism of tlic Ycyu- 
cira school of Nilandi, and of pro-Nagan script a little biter in 
Java, the evolution of the script being quite up-to-date as com- 
pared with its development in India. A verso from tlic Vcyl- 
aamhAra of Bhatta-Nfir&yar-a, n B en ga li writer of the eightli cen- 
tury, reappears In tho old Javanese Adiparva. And wo havo In 
Kun^Araghoyi of tho K oU irok Lnscriptioc an mstanoo of & Buddhist 
priest from Cauda who went and settled in Java. But apparently 
more people came to India from Sumatra and Java as the rise of 
the Biiapjtrn vihira shows. This viUra was exposed early in the 
excavations, in 1915, and over two hundred metal objects includ- 
ing many fine statues and statuettes were recovered from it. 
Bronze finds, on the other hand, are rare in the other monasteries 
of NfilandA. It is believed that this large find Is the result of an 
accident in which the monastery perished by fire and its Inmates 
liad no time to remove the bream However this may be, the 
fact of a part of NikndS having perished by fire early in tho elo- 
vonth century, and of having been renovated thereafter is re- 
corded in an liweriptlon at the eleventh year of MahIp*lo I°* at- 
testing the gift of a door-joint by a certain BlUdHya of Koaimbl 
during tho affni-degdhoddhiro. Scao at these bronzes are inscrib- 
ed In Devepdla s reign and are thus definitely products of Pila art. 
They are all of the same school and must be taken to represent 
tin* gradual assemblage of pious gifts extending over somo time, 
but not long. They resemble Javanese bronzes of the period 
rather closely, and the question of Javaneao influence on them has 
been much discussed; but so high an authority as Krom has de- 
clared that be would have selected only a minority of them as 
products of Hindu -Javanese art if their find spot had been kept 
away from him. 

The conclusion of Bemet-Kempere on this question seems to 
be just : 'The art of NalancA developed under the influence of 
Java, also produced deities which were unknown or not popular 
In Java. From Nalandi these and similar images wore brought 
over to Burma, Nepal, Ceylon, etc, and also to Java, as is ap- 
parent from the bronzes from that country which show Pile’ fea- 
tures.' 45 He also suggests that the Jsmhhak figure and a type of 
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Buddha in Vajrisana might have been taken ever by Java from 
NAlanda art But Javanese bronze- casting reached its high- 
water mark before the end of the eighth century, while the 
Kalanda group falls mostly in the ninth century. Let us remem- 
ber also that these are cot the earliest bronzes in India of their 
type, and that Pa la art, again, was not the only source of Indian 
influences playing on Javanese culture. 

Another phase of Nalandi art which has not yet been studied 
In detail Is illustrated by numerous stucco figures discovered In 
1925-26 and doubtless forming port of a relatively early period in 
the life of the monastery. Thane form pan of an original comer 
tower that was found to be completely encased in the solid brick 
work of a later structure. The stucco figures modelled on a founda- 
tion of clay are set in rows of separate niches In several tiers ; they 
mostly represent the Buddha in different conventional attitude*, 
and their simple and effective stylo suggests a really early data 
for them. Mr. Page who brought them to light puts them in the 
7th or 8th century; they may well be earlier* In the year 1833-34 
was recovered a magnificent image of the Bodhisattva Avalokitci- 
varu In a perfect state of preservation (run e small chamlmr on 
tho side of a caitya (No. 12). and this figure has been hallod ‘os 
one of the finest sculptures left to us ea e precious heirloom by 
the master sculptors of the Gupta period.'*' It may bo noted alw 
in passing that several monasteries with monks' cells intact have 
boon ox posed by the excavations carried out over a number of 
years ; these confirm very closely the accuracy of 1 -tslng’s descrip- 
tion of the vihara, and ‘some of the cells show clearly the shape 
of well-built true arches; the existence of these In Bihar about the 
middle of the ninth century is of great interest for the history of 
Indian architecture.* 



Later History 

Wo lack the means of tracing the fortunes of N&landa in any 
detail during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. A Nagari stone 
Inscription discovered in two fragments in 1928-30 from the latest 
stratum of a Monastery numbered VII in the Archaeological re- 
ports is of some interest in this connection. It is not dated, but 
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doubtless belongs to the first half of the twelfth century A.D. as 
stated by N. G. Majumdar .• 

Vtpulosn's Mitre Vihiro 

The inscription details the Vidyivarcia of a certain ascetic 
Vipvi lasrira irra and gives an account of his sacred foundations. It 
does not me ntion Nila nd i by n a me , but teems to record tho erec- 
tion of a new monastery there by him. fer the benefit of the Mitres, 
the line of niceties to which he belonged. The proven&noc 

of the inscription together with the definite statement ‘this vih&ra 
made by him and given to the Mhm shines here as an ornament 
of the world excelling India’s palace in beauty* must bo accepted 
as sufficiently satisfactory evidence of what happened- 



Library 

The following passage from Satlschaadra Vldyabhushan on the 
University and Library of NAlanda will doubtless be read with 
great Interest: ,0 “According to Tibetan accounts the quarter In 
which tho Nilandi University, with its grand library, was located, 
was called Dharmagaftja (Piety Mart). It consisted of threo grand 
buildings celled Ra tn s s iga r a. Ratnodadhi, end Rataarafijaka, res- 
pectively. In Ratnodadhi, which was nine-atoreyed, there wore 
the sacred scripts called PrejfWipdraniltl^Qtrs, and Tfintrik works 
such as SamAjaguhya, ate." 

Destruction 

When the wave of Muslim inroads swept over Bihar at the 
end of the* twelfth century, Nilandi suffered a cruel destruction 
Ilka much she; Islam, as a historic fore*, has bean tho most un- 
compromising enemy of Buddhism and Buddhist institutions from 
the heart of Central Asia to the Islands of the Southern Sea. The 
occurrences In Bihir are best described in the words of the leading 
Muslim historian of the tiroes : n 

"Mutuunmad-i-Bafcht-yfir used to carry his depredations into 
those parts and that country until he organized an attack upon the 
fortified city of Bihir. Trustworthy persons have related on this 
wise, that he advanced to the gateway of the fortress of Bihar with 
two hundred horsemen in defensive armour, and suddenly ot- 
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lacked the place. There were two brothers of Farghanah, men of 
learning, one Nijam-ud-Din, the other Samsam-ud-Dln (by namo) 
in the service of Muhammad-l-Bakht-yir; and the author of this 
book met with $am$am-ud-Din at LakhanAwatl in the year 641 H., 
and this account i3 from him. These two wise brothers were sol- 
diers among that band of holy warriors when they reached the 
gateway of the fortress and began the attack, at which time 
Mul>ammad-i-Bakht-yar, by the farce of his Intrepidity, threw 
himself Into the postern of the gateway oi the placo, and thoy 
captured the fortress, and acquired great booty. The greater 
number of the Inhabitants of that place were Brahmans, and the 
whole of those Brahmans had their heads shaven: ar.d they were 
oil slain. There were a greet number of books there; and, when 
all these books came under the observation of the Muaa lm &ns, they 
summoned a number of Hindus that they might give them informa- 
tion respecting the Import of there books; but the whole of the 
Hindus had been killed On becoming acquainted [with the con- 
tents of those books], it was found that the whole of that fortress 
and city was a college, and In the Hindu! tongue, they call a col- 
lege [ madiaax ] BlhAr.” 

A TiUtan Tradition 

But this apparently was not quite the end, for the Tibetan 
authorities hare a tradition of their own whirl. VldyAbhQshnn re- 
counts as follows: « "After the Tumjic. raiders had made incursions 
In NAlandd, the tempi.* and rahyss there were repaired by a sage 
named Mudlta Bhadra. Soon after thh. Kuku!*«fddha, minister 
of tho king of Mngndhe. creeled a temp!® at NilandS. and. while 
n religious sermon was being delivered there, two very indigent 
Tlrthlka mendicants appeared. Some naughty young novice- 
monks in disdain threw washing water on them. This made them 
very an an'. After propitiating the sun for twelve years, they 
performed a v«f*a, fire-sacrifice, and threw living embers and 
ashes from the sacrificial pit Into the Buddhist temples, etc. This 
produced a great conflagration which consumed Ratnodadhi. It is. 
however, said that many of the Buddhist scriptures were saved by 
Water which leaked through the sacred volumes of Prajfii-piramltS- 
sQtra and Tantra." 

How Nalaxdi Rose 

Such then was NalandS for over a thousand years of its splendid 
history. Before proceeding to a study of the details of its organi- 
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sation and institutions, of the nair.es and f a m e of its teachers and 
the number and eminence of the viators who came to it, wo may 
well ask ourselves: what were the causes of the great popularity 
and eminence of NUandaT 71 True the patronage of monarchs, the 
grant of protection, lands, i mmuni ti es and what not by them to 
organised societies of monks, alone enabled them to fulfil the 
high calling to which they had dedicated themselves, and to kindle 
the light of the true knowledge of Dharma and spread it all over 
the world and thereby dispel the darkness of false knowlcdgo and 
ignorance and even avert sic k n es s, drought, war and other adversi- 
ties. Nevertheless the question arises why X&landfi in 
particular, which had no great advantage by way of sacred 
associations with any striking Incident in the life of the 
Buddha, and in this respect could hardly compete with 
Bodh Gayd, Sfirnlth or &riva*ti for instance attained a 
fame which cast all the other Sanghftrlmas of India into 
the shade. To such a question we are perhaps not in a position to 
furnish a completely satisfactory answer. But surely the happy 
geographical situation of Kftlandi had something to do with it, and 
T-taing It at some pains to bring home to h'-s readers the great ad- 
vantages of this situation. He writes : 

"This temple faces in the south the royal town (Kufcflgira- 
pura) frem which it is only 30 U distant; ‘the peak of the vulture' 
(OrdhrakOta) end the 'garden of hambus' (Vipuvana) are both 
by the aide of the town. To the south-west, we go to the ‘temple of 
the Great Intelligence 1 (Mahibodhl). to the due south towards tho 
mountain of the Foot of the Venerable (Gurupfcda) . these two spots 
being both about seven relays (yo Janas). To the north, wo go 
towards VaUAli which Is at a distance of about twenty-fivo relays 
(yojanas). To the west, we look towards the Mrgadava which is 
more than t w e n ty relays (yojanas); to the east for going to tho 
state of Tan-mo vo-H-ti (TlmrallpU), there are sixty to seventy re- 
lays (yojanas) . That is the sea-port whence we embark for return- 
ing to China. ” n * 

These observations show that pilgrims taking the sea-route 
from China and Malaysia found it convenient to go to N5land5 
from TSmralipti, and plan the rest of their tour from there, a course 
which I-tsing himself adopted. And if they came by land, after 
all the perils and anxieties of their hard journey, tho atmosphere 
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of quiet and study that prevailed in NUandA invited their, to stay 
there as long as they could before starting on the return journey. 
At Nilanda ir.any pilgrims met, and it is no wonder that there grew 
up a lively trade in the two classes of goods, relics and manus- 
cripts, 74 the acquisition of which was the chief inducement to the 
pilgrims to face the trouble and tod of their long journeys to the 
holy land and back. I-tsing alone carried away at tbo end of his 
ten years’ stay In Nftlandi about four hundred texts, sutras, trea- 
tises on Vlnaya, and iistras, in Sanskrit, comprising together 500,000 
ilokas, besides a faithful copy of the image at the Bodhiir.aoda and 
three hundred relics. 7 * NUandA again had become from of old a 
centre of all types of higher study, not merely of Buddhism. In 
the old days TakjaiilA had been the meat celebrated of such 
centres as we can judge fran the repeated references to ft In the 
Jfttaka stories and In early Sanskrit literature. But the frontier 
wai exposed to many Inroads by foreigners, and in the general 
disturbance of the period between the fall of the Msuryan empire 
and the establishment of Ku*n power, Takfaiili might have been 
subjected to all the vicissitude* to which many other Sanghlrimos 
In that quarter had to submit It was aaldom that these distur- 
bances reached as far as Magadha, and the distance from the dis- 
turbed frontier which gave a relative immunity from troublo to 
N&landA must have favoured It quit* as much as Its proximity to 
Tlmrsllptl, the port of landing for the pilgrims who cam* by soa 
from the East. NAlandi was a centre not only <* Buddhism In its dif- 
ferent aspects and of Buddhljt studies, but of Brahman! cal prac- 
tices and scholasticism as well. The mention of ball and can., 
quite Vodic names for offerings, 7 * among the purposes for which 
the Balaputra vihAre was endowed deserves to be noticed parti- 
cularly in this connection, and we shall see that Hiucn Tsang him- 
self studied Brahnumlcal scripture at NilandA. 



Studies of Ffiuets 7V* np ol KdZou dd 

The following account of Hwui 11 of the course of studies 
pursued by Hiuen Tsang during the fifteen months of his stay at 
NilandA amply proves the wide Kope and universal character 
of the educational courses pursued at that great centre: 77 
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"The Master of the Law whilst he stepped in the convent, heard 
the explanation of tho Yoga-Sastra, throe times; tho Ny5yn- 
Anusira-iastra, once ; the Hin-hicng-mi fa-ming, once ; the Hetu- 
vidyft-S&strn and the Sabdavidyi and the Uah liang iastras, twice ; 
the Pr&Ayamula sBsira-tikS, and the Sata-sastra, thrice. Tho 
Kosa. Vibhisr.. and the Satpadabhidhanna sastras, he had already 
heard explained In tlie different parts of Kasmln but when ho came 
to this convent lie wished to study them again to satisfy some 
doubts he had: this done, ho also devoted himself to tho study of 
the Brahman books and the work called Vyikarnna on Indian 
letters, whoso origin Is from the moot remote date, and whose 
author Is unknown." 

It should perhaps be stated that the NySya-Anusltra-Ustra was 
a Hinnyinist work of the Sorvistivfidins,” snd tho Prfinyamtiln 
iistra-tlki, one of tho leading works of tho MMhyarr.ikn school of 
MnhByina. The SatnsGtra (Sistra) was a work of Aryndeva, 
translated by Hiuen Tsang later. 

General 

In another context the biographer of Hluon Tsang gives a 
glowing account of the greatness of Nilsnda as a centre of higher 
study, tho comprehensive range of its lr.tdlecti-.al pursuits, and 
the varied attainmenta of Its teachers : 

“ The SnAghirtmas of India are counted by myriads, but tills is 
the moat remarkable tor grandeur and height Tho priests, belong- 
ing to the convent, or strangers (residing therein) always roach to 
the number of 10,000, who all study tho Great Vehicle, nnd also (the 
tcorfcs belonging to) the eighteen *ct», n and not only so, but even 
ordinary works, such as the Vedas and other books, the HetuvldyB, 
SabiavidyS, the ClkitsAvidyi. the works on Magic (Atharvaveda), 
the SiAkhya: besides these they thoroughly investigate tho 
' misceHaneoui ’ works. 



Teachers 

"There are 1000 men who can explain twenty collections of 
Sutras and £&tras: 500 who can explain thirty collections, and 
perhaps ten men. including the Master of the Law, -who can ex- 
plain fifty collections. SHabhadra alone has studied and understood 
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the whole number. Hi* em i nen t virtue and advanced age have 
caused him to be regarded as the chief member of the community. 
Within the Temple they arrange every day about 100 pulpits for 
preaching, and the students attend these discourses without any 
fail, even for a minute (an inch shadow on the dud).'™ 

Hiuen Tsang himself has recorded wha: he saw of the academic 
life of the place together with the names of its prominent teachers 
and the causes of their celebrity in the following terms: 

“In tiie estebUshment were li'.ounuds of Brethren, all 

men of great ability and learning, several hundreds being highly 
esteemed and famous; the Brethren were very strict in observing 
the precepts and regulations of their order; they were looked up to 
os models by all learning and diKuiiin| they found the day 

too short; day and night they admonished each other, Juniors and 
seniors mutually helping to perfection. If among them were any 
wbo did not talk of the mysteries of the Tnpi^ka such persons, 
being ashamed, lived aloof. Hence foreign students came to the 
establishment to put an and to their doubts and then became cele- 
brated. and those wbo stole the name (of Noland* Brother)** 
were all treated with respect wherever they went. Of those from 
abroad, who wiahsd to enter the schools of dlsctmdon the majority, 
beaten by the diflkulUes of the problems, withdrew,** and thoso who 
were deeply verred in old and modern learning were admitted, 
only two or three out of ten succeeding. 

M Among the cels heated men of N Aland* who had kept up tho 
lustre of the establishment and continued its guiding work, there 
wero Dharmapala" and Candrapola who gave a fragrance to 
Buddha’s teachings, GuQamaU and Sthiramati* 4 of excellent repu- 
tation among contemporaries. Prabhamitra of clear argument, and 
Jinamitra of elevated conversation, Jfi&nacandra c f model character 
and perspicacious intellect, and Silabhadra** whose perfect cxcel- 
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ler.ce was buried in obscurity. All these were men of merit and 
learning, and authors of several treatises widely known and highly 
valued by contemporaries.’** 

Studies described by 1-tmg 

I-tslng states that number of fully ordained monks in his 
day was 3300 ; together with the novitiates, the number exceeded 
5000. r His account of the court: of education is of moro general 
interest, but was also meant to describe what prevailed In Nilandi. 
It will be seen that It conforms very closely to the indications fur- 
nished in the less systematic account d Hiuen Tsang. After sketch- 
ing elementary study of thfl* Siddh&xn in tko o&£ixinin£ t iollowod 
by SOtra, DhAtu and Khila, all relating to grammar, Using’s 
account proceeds to describe the study of the K&Hhi-vrUi and 
what followed: 

“This VyW-rttra" is a work of the learned Jayiditya. He 
was a man of great ability; his literary power was very striking. 
He understood things which he had heard ooce, not requiring to 
be taught twice. He revered the Three Honourable Onoe (Le., 
Triratna), and constantly performed the meritorious actions It is 
now nearly thirty years since his death (AD. 661482). After 
having studied this conmentary, students begin to learn competi- 
tion in proso end verse, and devote themselves to logic (Hotuvidyi) 
and me la physic (Abhidharnakrda). In learning the Nyiyadvira- 
tfiaka-4 Antra, they rightly draw inferences (AnumAna); and by 
studying the Jitakamil* their powers of comprehension increase. 
Thus instructed by their teachers and instructing others they pats 
two or three years, generally in the NUandJt monaitery in Central 
India, or in the country of Vilabhi (Wala) in Western India. 
These two places are like Chrn-ma, Shlh-ch’u, Lungmon, and 
Ch’ue-Ii” in China, and there eminent and accomplished mon 
assemble in c rowds, discuss possible and impossible doctrines, and 
after having been assured of the excellence of their opinions by 
wise men, become far-famed for their wisdom. To try the sharp- 
ness of their wit (lit ’sharp point U the sword’), they proceed to 
the king's court to lay down before h the sharp weapon (of their 
abilities); there they present their schemes and show their (politi- 
cal) talent, seeking to be appointed in the pradicai government. 
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When they are present in the House of Debate, they m a grave 
demeanour, sit m the and seek :o prove their wonderful 

cleverness. 

"When they are refuting heretic doctrines all their opponents 
become tongue-tied and acknowledge themselves undone. Then the 
sound of their fame makes the five mountains (of India) vibrate, 
and their renown flow*, as it were, over the four borders. They 
receive grants of land, and are advanced to high rank. They give 
dissertations upon the great system.** After this they can follow 
whatever occupation they like"." 

Dupuutio* 

It will not escape the attention of the reader what a large part 
oral disputation played in the educational programme of those 
days. Scholars of established reputation all the world over, and 
young aspirants to academic knowledge and fame docked to NSlanda 
to take part in, or at least be witnesses to, the open disputations in 
which theses on points of controversy were stated, defended and 
attacked, reputations made or lost. It was Indeed a proud day in a 
scholar’s life when he woo his spurs in controversy, together with a 
title and other insignia of academic distinction, which gained him 
o sure place in public esteem as I-ulng states, and as we may sur- 
mise, opened out to the lay pupils the rend to material prosperity in 
some secular office In the service of the State. 



The economic bask of this good life of the spirit was well secur- 
ed by the pious devotion of the rulers of the land. The endow- 
ments recorded in the stone inscriptions of Yasovarman and the 
copperplate of Devapila's reign are only typical of a large class of 
benefactions, the cumulative result of which is very clearly indicated 
to us by the invaluable accounts of the Chinese pilgrims. And the 
inmates of these richly endowed institutions merited the support 
they got not only by their scholarship, but by tho modesty and 



90. The italldeed trenaiaUcn is that <4 Jayaswal, JASB rii (19U) p. 312 
for 'raise their seat’ of Takakusu. 

91. ‘ Jayaswal. JASB tU (1911) p. 312. rrlrrr.Tf also to <hgri*aya of 
Pandltas. Takakusu has here: their frw ot ts ««*»e» art. as a reward, written 
in white on their lofty e&'-es. 
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well-regulated discipline of their personal conduct. Thus says 
Hwui Li : ra 

"The priests dwelling here, are, as a body, naturally (or spon- 
taneously) dignified and grave, so that during the 700 years since 
the foundation of the establishment, there has been no single case of 
guilty rebellion against the rules. 

‘The king of the country respects and honours the priests, and 
has remitted the revenues of about ICO villages for the endowment 
of the convent. Two hundred householders in these villages, day 
by day, contribute several hundred piculs of ordinary rice, and 
several hundred cattles In weight of butter and milk.”* Hence 
the students here, being so abundantly supplied, do not require 
to ask for the four requisites. This is the source of the perfection 
of their studies, to which they have arrived." 

I-tsing puta the number of villages aet apart for the support of 
the monastery as 200 In one place and 201 In another. In the 
Record he says : 

" The rite* of the monastery of NIlandA are still more strict 
Consequently the number of the residents Is great and exceeds 
3,000. The lands in Its po wesslon contain more than 200 villages. 
They have been bestowed (upon the monastery) by kings of many 
generations. Thus the prosperity of the religion continue* ever, 
owing to nothing but (the fact that) the Vlnaya (Is being strictly 
carried out)." « 

And elsewhere:* There are 201 villages which are under 
them; the sovereigns have, from generation to generation, given 
them these men and these lands for their perpetual upkeep'. 



Some account Is given by I-tsing of the economic administra- 
tion of the vihira and its properties ; we do not get much on the 
income side with which the monk perhaps did not concern him- 
self; but on the method c£ regulating expenditure, and the sanc- 
tions behind It we get something of importance and interest: 

"Those who have charge of guarding the granaries and super- 
vision of the lands, though they be two or three, must also send a 
servant for the administration of the granaries. This (servant) 

W. Life, pp. 112-3. 
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joins hands and makes his declaration; if every body is agreed, 
then it may be done. For the expenses, in truth the defect that 
some one may arbitrarily dispose of it does not exist. If any one 
does cot make public declaration and employs something arbitrarily, 
be it only a twentieth of a bushel of grain, he is forthwith expelled 
by his colleagues. If a person considers himself so powerful, that 
he uses as he pleases the goods of the community, that he decides 
important affairs on his own private authority and without declar- 
ing to the assembly, they call him Kru-Iotco-po-tf (KulapaU)* 6 
which signifies ‘chief of the family'; that is a grave defect in the 
eyes of the Law of Buddha; that is what men and gods hate alto- 
gether; however useful to the monastery this same person might bo 
later on, a very great fault has been definitely committed by him. 
Those who are wise certainly do not act thus."" 

Hospitality 

The material life of the monastery stood at a fairly high level 
of comfort, and may be said to compare by no means unfavourably 
with similar institutions maintained In our own day by the Jesuits 
all the world over. Hw biographer of Hlum Tumg gives a magni- 
ficent account of the reception accorded to the Master of tho Law, 
and the supplies that were grated to him during tho period of his 
stay in tho tAdra. Thri account is interspersed with the story of 
Hlusn Tseng's meeting with dllabhadra, of a former dream of ftlla- 
bhndrn that had prepored him well in advance for the arrival of the 
Chinese monk, and of his acceptance of the foreigner os his dis- 
ciple. I reproduce Hwul Li’s account of all this without any change 
in hb sequence: 



Reception to Hluen Teang 

“On the tenth day he went to tho X&land* temple; the congre- 
gation there had selected four of their number, of distinguished 
position, to go and meet him; Journeying In their company about 
seven yojanaa he reached the farm-house belonging to the temple. 
It was in (the village, where) this house (stonds), that the honour- 
able Maudgalytiyana was born. Halting here for short refreshment, 
then, with two hundred priests and some thousand lay patrons, who 



96. Wo tea that the term Kubpaf. *ho H is applied to a monk is far 
from being an hcoorifle as "> thought it ccc time (Banovf-lnlrod. * l*Mst. 
da Buddhteme JndUx p. 215, *. 2) .-Chavaanaa. 
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surrounded him as he went, recounting his praises, and carrying 
standards, umbrellas, flowers and perfumes, he entered Nfllandfi. 

“Having arrived there he was joined by tho whole body of the 
community, who ex ch a n ged friendly greetings with the Master, and 
then placing a special seat by the side of the Sthavira (presiding 
priest) , they requested the Master to be seatod. Tho otliora then 
also sat down. 



Supplies ordered 

“After this the Ka rm a d i n a was directed to sound the Ghxu>(i 
and proclaim: 'Whilst the Master of the Law dwells in the convent, 
nil the commodities used by the pries-a end all tho appliances of 
religion are for his convenience, In common with the rest.’ 

Escorted to SOabhadra 

"Then selecting twenty men of middle age, skilful In explaining 
ihe religious books and of dignified carriage, they deputed them to 
conduct the Master to the presence of C/U*g~fc-ttong (treasure of 
tho goed law). This Is the same as Sflabhadra. 

“The congregation, from the excessive respect they have to 
him, do not venture to call htan by his name, but give him Ihe 
appellation of CWnp-fa-tsonp. 

Ilium Ttang meets SQabadra 

“Whereupon, following the rest, he entered to saluto this emi- 
nent person. Having seen him, then the chief almoner presented 
him (Le. Sttabhadra) with all things necessary without stint, paying 
hi* respects according to the proper ceremonial, approaching him 
on his knees and kissing his foot, and bowing his head to the ground. 
The usual greetings and compliments being finished order* 

ed seats to be brought and spread out, and desired the Master of 
the Law and the real to be seated. When seated he asked the 
Master of the Law from what part he came; In reply he sold: T cm 
come from the country of China, desiring to learn from your ins- 
truction the principles of the Yoga-Sistra.’ 

Story of the dream 

“Hearing this, he called for his disdple Euddhabhadra, whilst 
tears filled his eyes ; now Buddhabhadru was the nephew of 
Fa-tsong, and upwards of seventy years of age. thoroughly versed 
in the Sutras and Sastras, and excell e nt in discourse. Fa-ttong 
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addressing him said : ‘ You may recount for the sake of the com- 
pany present, the history erf my si cknes s and sufferings three years 
ago/ 

"Buddhabhadra having heard the request sobbed aloud and 
wept— but then restraining his tears he declared the past history 
and said: 'My Master (UpAdhyiya) some time ago was pain- 
fully afflicted with colic. On each occasion when the attack came 
or., his hands and feet were cramped with pain, and he would sud- 
denly cry out with agony as if he had been burned with fire, or 
pierced with a knife; the attack would subside as suddenly as it 
camo on; and this went on for twenty yean and more. But 
three years ago the severity of his suffering was so hard to 
bear, that he loathed his very life and desired to starve 
himself to death. In the middle of the night he had a dream in 
which he saw three Devas (heanenly men), one of the colour of 
gold, another of the colour of bright crystal, another as 
white as silver, their appearance and form commanding, of digni- 
fied presence, and clad in light shining garments; approaching the 
Master they asked him, saying; 'Are you anxious to get free from 
this body of yours? The Scriptures speak, saying, the body' Is 
born to suffering; they do not say we should bate and oast away tho 
body. You In one of your part births were the king of a certain 
country, and you caused much suffering among Bring creatures, and 
now you have this suffering as your recompense. Search out 
therefore and examine your pest faults, and repent of them 
sincerely; take your auction quietly and patiently; labour dili- 
gently in explaining the Sutras and Sistras; you will thus get rid of 
your pain yourself; but if you loathe your body, there will be no 
cessation to your sufferings’. 

"The Master having heard these words, paid his adorations with 
tho utmost sincerity. 

"Then the golden-coloured one, pointing to the one that shone 
like crystal, said to the Master: 'Dost thou know or not that this one 
Is Avalokitrivara Bodhisattva?’ and then pointing to the silver- 
coloured one he added: and this is Maltreya Bodhisattva’, 

"The Master immediately paid worship to M&itreya and asked 
him. saying: Tour servant Sflabhadra has ever prayed that he may 
be bom in your exalted palace courts, but he knows not whether 
he will gain his wish or not’ In reply, be said, Tou must widely 
disseminate the true law, and then you shall be bom there.' 

“The golden-coloured one said: ‘And I am Maftjusri B6dhl- 
sattva. Seeing that you desired to get rid of your life, contrary to 
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your true interest, we are come to exhort ycu to the contrary; you 
should rely on our words, and exhibit abroad the truo law, the 
Yoga idstra and the rest, for the benefit of those who have not yet 
heard it. Your body will thus by degrees become easy and you 
will suffer no further pain. Do not overlook that there is a priest 
of the country of China who delights in examining the great Law 
and is desirous to study with you: you ought to instruct him 
carefully.’ 



Fa-ttong having hoard those words worshipped and answer- 
ed: T shall obey, according to your honourable instructions.’ Hav- 
ing said this, they disappeared. 

" From that time the sufferings of the Master from bis disease 
came to an end. 



“Tho company present bearing this history were all filled 
with wonder at the miraculous event 



Its Effect on Hiuen Ttang 

“ The Master of the Law having heard for hbr.telf this nar- 
rative was unablo to control his feelings of sympathy and joy. Ho 
again paid his respects and said: 'If it be so, as you say, then 
Iliuen Tsang ought with hla utmoat strength to listen to and prac- 
tise (your religious advice). Would that your reverence, of his 
groat compassion, would receive me for the purpose of instruction.’ 

Accepted os disciple 

“ Then Fa-ttong asked him further, ’For how msny years have 
you been on your journey?’ He answered. ’During three years;’ 
and so, as the particulars of his directions, received in his dream, 
were completely fulfilled, be caused the Master of the Law to re- 
joice in their relationship as Master and dladple 

Hit Residence 

" After these words he retired and went to the college of BSlS- 
ditya-r5ja and took up hh residence in the dwelling of Buddha- 
bhadra, having four storeys (or, the fourth storey), who enter- 
tained for seven days. After this he went to reside in a dwelling 
to the north of the abode of Dharmapila Bodhisattva, where ho was 
provided with every sort of charitable offering. Each day he 
received 120 Jambiras, 20 Pm-Ung-tseu (puga, (treat nut), 20 tau- 
k'au (nutmegs) , an ounce (tael) of Camphor, and a chrng (peck)' 
of Mah&ili rice. This rice is as large as the black bean, and when 
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ccoked is aromatic and shining, like no other rice at all. It 
grows only in Magadan, and nowhere else. It is offered only to 
the king or to religious persons o f great distinction, and hence the 
name kung-ta-jin-mai (L«, rice offered to the groat householder) . 

“Every month he was preserved with three measures of oil, 
and daily a supply of butter and other things according to his need. 

“ A pure brother (a UpAsaka) and a Bra hm a n , relieved from 
all religious duties, accompanied Him witii a ridi&g eleph&nt.'*** 

Guam 

The biographer winds up this interesting account of the hospi- 
tality enjoyed by Hiuea Tseng during his stay at Nilandfl with a 
general remark which implies that tbs honours done to the Master 
of the Law formed more or less the norm which prevailed in the 
great vihira for the reception and entertainment of guest*. 

" In the Nilandi convent the abbot entertains a myriad priests 
after this fashion, for besides the Master of the Law there were 
men from every quarter; and where in idl their wanderings havo 
they mot with such courteous treatment as this ?"* Well might a 
modern commentator ask : “ Who would not be the guest of the 
abbot of the N aland* monastery with it* six wings, each built by 
a king, all enclosed In the privacy d solid brick 1 ,,,M 

Daily Routine 

Of ths general administrative arrangement In the monastery 
and the details of dally life and discipline observed by its inmates, 
wo get some very interesting and concrete details in tho observa- 
tions recorded by 1-ul n g. The officers of the vihfcra and their 
duties are explained m the following passage, which Is unfortunate- 
ly not as full as we should like : 

Official* 

“ All those who have charge of the bolts of the doors take oach 
night the scab with which they seal them and return them to tho 
president; they should not on any account deposit them in the 
houses of the masters of the temple (rihanmdnun) or the directors 



B0. Life, pp. 105-10. 
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(karmadana) . Only those who constitute the monastery arc call- 
ed masters of the temple; their Sanskrit name is pi-ho-louo-touo- 
mi (vihirasv&min) . As to those who, in their turn, enforce the 
rules, guard the doors of the temple, and go to announce the oiTairs 
to the assembly of the monks, they are called pi-ho4ouo-po-Iuo 
(vlh&rap&la) ; the translation of this word is ‘ guardian of the tem- 
ple.' As to those who sound the kienti (gharri) and supervise the 
repasts, their name is Ue-mouo-t’ouo-na (ka rm a da na) ; the trans- 
lation of this word is 'those who assign occupations; ’ those whom 
they call tcei-ne speak only in parables." 1 * 1 



Seal 

The mention by I-tsing of tools with which tho bolts of doors 
were soalod at night, reminds one of the many scalings of Nftlnndh 
vlhlro recovered in the excavations and bearing the inscription : 
'5ri NilandA-inaMv^ni / 4r V ab).ik rt -*x*gh*i V a' below a wheel 
flanked by two gazelles, recumbent with head upraised and tumod 
to the wheel. 1 ** It has remained a puzzle why the wheel and 
gazolles symbol which represents Sirnith, the Deer-park where 
the Buddha first ‘turned the wheel of Law* La. delivered tho first 
sormon, should make its appearance on o NAlandi seal Tho sug- 
gestion may be offered that the aafigha of NAlandi had different 
seals which were employed for different purposes, and that differ- 
ent sacred symbols were engraved on them to distinguish thorn 
from one another, while the Inscription which was common to them 
all identified the seals w those of the pa. Ocular vihflra. This is 
only a surmise, to be confirmed or contradicted by the progress of 
further exploration. 1 ® We have to remember that the some sym- 
bol Is figured in the PSla royal seal also. 



101. Rtl Erx. pp M-9. 

102. ASH. EC. Mfi-IT, p. 43. Also ASP. 1915-17. p. ZL 

between the Buddha preaching at SSnnath and the hundreds of bhilesus 
preaching at NUanda la. 1 think rightly, charactered as far-fetched by Botch, 
who also points cot ifcat the Buddha Inure in NSltndi ere more often In 
the Bhumispara mudri which r-ZfrPi Bodh-Oayi. rather than SAmath 
(p. 582, n. 12S). 

ing the first a rnn e n attended cn fte sides by Boihisattvas Maitreyanhtha and 
Vasumitra and afceve by the flying figures erf Saripwra tr.d Msudgslyayeoa. 
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Regarding the rules of ordination and discipline ai Nalanda, 
I-tsir.g says that they conformed generally to what he has describ- 
ed in two other works ct his, and adds that the superior of the 
vih&ra was appointed solely on c onsiderations of age, irrespective 
of merit : 

“The roles concerning the monks and die novitiates of this 
temple, the statutes on the subject of the renunciation of the world 
and admission into the order, all conform to what is expoundod In 
the Tchong-fangJou and the KsJcoo*-ichoan. 1M In the interior of 
the monastery they are content to taka the oldest to give him the 
presidentship and to make him the venerable superior (athatriro); 
they do not trouble themselves about his merit.'’ 11 * 

We may also notice in this connection, one detail relating to 
ordination which I-tsing notes as a special feature of Nilandi in 
his Record, cot of the works alluded to by him above: 

“ But in the Niland* monastery the priests often receive tho 
Upaiamptida ordination (La. full ordination) in tho early morning, 
on the day of the long season’ (17th of the Gth moon, see abovo) 
when the day has Jua* begun to dawn. They mean to claim 
aeniorlly among those who are ordained In tho same mannor " SM 

Seniority 

Tho order of seniority so established among tho monks was 
no empty form, but it governed tho order in the annual allotment 
of residential rooms, and was possibly also otherwise Important. 
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This Is what I-tsfrig says on the allotment of accommodation every 
year : 

" Before the V&rja (Rainy-seasoa) rooms are assigned to occh 
member; to the elders (le. Sthavlra) better rooms are given, and 
thus gradually to the lowest. In the monastery at Nolandn such 
mica are practised at present; the great assembly of priests assigns 
rooms every year. This Is what the World-honoured taught us 
himself, and it is very beneficial. Firstly, it removes one’s selfish 
intention; secondly, the rooms for priests are properly protect- 
ed.”*" 



Meeting 

The occasions for summoning general meetings of the monks, 
the minntr of susnznooin^ them, and t ho prooeduro followed at 
such meetings where evidently votes were not taken but tho great- 
est measure a t general agreement was aimed at, are detailed by 
1 -tslng thus : 

° When tho community of norxks hf t ft buiiscic thty convent 
a meeting for regulating it; the guardians of the temple (vihira- 
pgla) have orders to go over the line* (of residence*) for announ- 
cing it before each person suceesairely; all should join the palms ol 
the hands and each one erpreas his sentiment If only one person 
refuses hks consent the business cannot be concluded. They do not 
have by any means the custom of striking a hammer before a meet- 
ing for ascertaining the opinion by a show of hands. If thoy soo 
that some one refuses his consent they persuade him by argument; 
thoy should not use in timidation or violence in order that under tho 
constraint which Is inflicted on him he might submit" 1 " 

Autonomy ia Di^ipiine 

I-tsing also makes it clear that the i nm ates of tho monastery 
were autonomous in the mutual enforcement of their own rules of 
discipline, and not subject to any interference from the Stale: 

" The spirit of the rule* of this temple is vary severe and very 
high. Every fortnight those who regulate the occupations 
(karmadana 7) and the assistant scribes have orders to go round 
the habitations reading the rules. 

" The names of the members of the community are not ins- 
cribed in the royal registers. Those who violate the laws are 
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punished for their faults by the assembly itself. In this maimer 
the monks and the novitiates are all afraid of cne another. IC0 

Worship 

The forms and modes of worship observed in this large esta- 
blishment may be gathered from the following description of 
I-tsing : 

“ In the Nilandi monastery the number of priests is immense, 
and exceeds three tho us a nd ; it is difficult to assemble so many to- 
gether in one place. There are eight halls and three hundred 
apartments in this monastery'- "1^ worship can only take place 
separately, os most convenient to each member. Thus, it is custo- 
mary to send out, every day, one precentor to go round from place 
to place chanting hymns, being preceded by monastic lay sen-ants 
and children carrying with them incense and flowers. He goes 
from one hall to another, and In each he chants the service, 
every Ume three or five ttokaa in a high tone, and the sound is 
heard oil round. At twilight he fobhoi this duty. Tbo precentor 
generally Is presented by the monastery with some special gift 
(Poll). In addition there are some who, sitting alone, facing the 
shrine (Oondhaku#) . praise the Buddha in their heart. There 
ore others who, going to the temple, (in a small party) kneel aide 
by side with their bodies -upright, and, putting their hands an the 
ground, touch it with their heeds, and thus perform the TTireefold 
Salutation. Iheee are the ceremonies of worship adopted in the 
West (Le. in India). Old and infirm priest* are allowed to urn 
small mats whilst worshipping. Though, (to China), the hymns 
in praise of the Buddha have long existed, yet the manner of using 
them for a practical purpose b somewhat different from that adopt- 
ed in India (lit. ‘Brahma-Tartra'). The words which begin with 
'Praise be to the signs of the Buddha/ and are used when worship- 
ing tho Buddha (in China) should be intoned in a long monoton- 
ous note, and the rule is to proceed thus for ten or twenty ilokas 
at one time. Further. Githas such as tho one beginning with, ‘O 
Tathagata ! ’ are really hymns in praise of the Buddha.” 110 



Water Clocks : Tfrne-Jcecping 

.The whole of the daily routine of the vihira was regulated by 
the regular announcement of the hours <rf the day, by means of 
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a ghcnfd and the system of measuring time by means of water- 
clocks is described in considerable detail by I-tsing more than once. 
Thus in the Record he says : 

"Besides, clepsydrae are much used in great monasteries in 
India. These together with some boys who watch them arc gifts 
from kings of many generations, for the purpose of announcing 
hours to the monastics. Water is filled in a copper vessel, in which 
a copper bowl floats. This bowl is thin and delicate, and holds two 
Shang (prasthas) of water (about two putts) . In Its bottom a hole 
Is pierced as small as a pin-hole, through which the water springs 
up ; this hole is to be made larger or smaller according to the time 
of the year. This must be well set. measuring (the length of) hours. 

" Commencing from the morning, at the first immersion of tho 
bowl, one stroke of a drum Is a nn o unce d, and at tho socond immer- 
sion, two strokes ; at the third immersion, three strokes. But, at 
tho fourth immersion besides four strokes of a drum, two blasts of 
n conch- shell and one more beat of a drum are added. This is 
called the first hour, that is when the sun Is at the cast (botwocn 
tho zenith and the horizon). When the second turn of four im- 
moraions of the bowl is done, four strokes (of a drum) are round- 
ed ns Ttafor#, and a conch-shcU Is also blown, which Is followed by 
two more strokes (of a drum). This is called the second hour, that 
Is the exact (beginning of the) horro-hour (io. noon). If tho Inst 
two stroke* are already rounded, priests do not eat, and if nny ono 
is found eating, he is to be expelled according to tho monastic 
rites. There are also two hours in the afternoon which 
are announced In the same way as in tho foronoon. There 
are four hours at night which are similar to those of day. 
Thus division of one day and one night together makes eight houra. 
When the first hour at night ends, the sub-director (Karmndfina) 
announces It to all, by striking the drum In a loft of the monastery. 
This Is the regulation of the clepsydra in the N&landl monastery. 
At sunset and at down, a drum Is beaten ('one round") at the out- 
side of the gate. These unimportant affairs are done by the ser- 
vants ('pure men') and porters. After sunset till dawn, the priests 
never have the service of striking the Ghacti nor is it the business 
of those servants ('pure men’) but of the Karmadina. There Is a 
difference of four and five (strokes of the Ghanta), which is Cully 
mentioned elsewhere .” 111 
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And more briefly elsewhere"* he writes : 

“In the region of the five Ind i as , there are only great temples; 
the sovereigns have all directed the establishment therein of water- 
clocks; thanks to this instrument, when the different periods of day 
or night arrivo, it Is not difficult to comply with what discipline 
enjoins. The night divides itself into throe parts; during the first 
nnd the last, the rules ordain giving oneself up to contemplation 
(dhyina) while si n g i ng psal m s; in the intervening part they do 
what they like. The explanation of the system of the water-clock 
conforms to what is expounded In the Kt4u>*i-tchoau.'' u5 

Bathing 

One of the uses of the ghatfA was to announce the bathing 
hour to the monks, and what I-taing soys of tho raannor of their 
bathing is as follows : m 

“There are more than ten great pools near the Nfilandft monas- 
tery, and there every morning a tjh6ntl is sounded to remind tho 
prloets of the bathing-hour. Every one brings a bathlng-aheet with 
him. Sometimes a hundred, sometimes a thousand (priests) leave 
the monastery together, and proceed in all directions towards 
those pools, where all ol them take a bath.” 

Forwign Visitor* 

Of the numberless pilgrims and students that visited N&landfl 
hosidcs the two best known, I-tslng has preserved some namos of 
his contemporaries, and it may not be without interest to repro- 
duce them hero with tho main facta relating to them os recorded 
by him : 

1. Sremapa Hiuen-tchao (PrakAiamati) -spent 3 years nt 
NftlandA (c. AD. 060) studying under Jinaprabha tho Madhyamaka 
sastra and tho Sata-ffistra. 111 Then under Ratnarimha he learned 
the 17 points of yoga. Met by I-tslng at Nalanda 118 where ho 
come again after much travelling in India. Ho died in Mid-India 
when he was sixty odd year*. 



ID. Ret. E»v, p. 92. 

113. The Ki-lraei-Jriuxm is no other (hut the Record. 

114. Record, pp. 108-9. See Cvnnitghao's phn for the pooh a ear KUand*. 

115. Ret Em. pp. 17-18. 
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2. Tao-hi (Srideva). Dwelt seme years In NSlar.di studjong 
MahaySna. He engraved a tablet in Chinese at Mahabodhi, and 
wrote (cooled?) more than 400 chapters while at Nalandi. Died 
in India aged over 50."’ 

3. Ngo-li-ye-pomouo (Aryavarman) , native of Korea. 
Studied sastras of discipline and copied sutras in Nalandi where he 
died aged 70. 11 * 

4. Hoei-yi, of Korea (c. AD. 638). Lived long in Nfllandfi 
for listening to the ‘explications' there. I-tsmg heard of his death 
there from the monks of Nilandi. The Sanskrit works ho had 
written (copied?) were all in Nfilandi :s * 

5. Fo-t’ouo-ta-mouo (Buddhadhanna) of Tokharestan. 

I-tsing met him at NilandA. 1 * 

6. Tao-chcng (Candradeva) . A.D. 649. Studiod in NfilandA 
arx! was held In great esteem by thr prince royal. 111 

7. TR-ch'oog-teng (Mahiyina Pradipa). Spent socno time In 
Dvlravatl and Ceylon Travelled in South India and lived for 
twolvo years in Tlmraliptl learning Sanskrit before he arrived ot 
Nfllandi with I-taing. Died at Kulinagara in the Parlnirvii>a 
temple, aged over sixty. 1 * 

8. Tao-Un (SOaprabha) . He reached Nilandi by tho son- 
route and examined the SO tree and the Sistnu of the Mnhayinn 
and the Koias and spent many years there. 113 Do travelled In 
Southern and Western India. 

9. I-tsing himself. Alao read Mahiyina at Nlland*. 1 * Stay- 
ed n year and studied tabda-vkty&-4Ast^l. ,l3 Returned and wor- 
shipped the Muia-gandha ko(i ; climbed up the Grdhrakuta. 1 * 
Lived ten years at NilandA and studied the live, of the Saints. 1 * 
Took with him Sanskrit texts comprising more than 500,000 stanzas. 

10. Ling-yun (Prajfildeva). Painted at Nalanda tho Maitrcya 
and the Bodhtdruma. 1 * 

11. Tche-hoag, nephew of Wang Hiuen-tsl, tho Chinese 
ambassador. In X&landi he perused and surveyed the texts of the 
Mahayina. : » 
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12. Ou-hing (Prajnadeva) (another). Listened to yoga in 
Nilandi ; studied the Ko sas and rule* of dis ci p l i ne and practised 
tho cental contemplation (vipaiyana) .*** Companion of I-tsing. 
Died in India. 

Besides the dozen names of his time (including his own) thus 
recorded by I-tsing, there are a few more n a m es of Chinese visitors 
that may be noted. Ou-Kong, a Chinese monk spent three years at 
Nilandi (c. AJ). 765-8), and his memoirs, though not as interest- 
ing as these of Hiuen Tseng or even Fa-hlen, still form a valuable 
supplement to them. 151 Ki-ye, who travelled in India c. 970 A.D. 
and has left a compendious description of the state of Buddhism 
In India In his time, visited Nilandi among other monasteries and 
noted that all of them had entrances facing West 1 ** During the 
years AD. 984-87. Tse-hoan, a monk of the division of Wei, seems 
to have visited Nolandi, though there Is some uncertainty about 
this, due to the confusion Introduced in the names in the text by its 
Song redactor 1 * 5 

In5*e*ce of K« Mi Abroad 

Many doubtlees went out from Nilandi to different countriei, 
and particularly to China to assist in the great work of translation 
of Scriptures from Sanskrit that wen*, on for several generations 
there. Some of them are mentioned elsewhere In this paper, but 
our knowledge of them ie bound to be relatively meagre. 1 * 4 

We have, with the aid of the Chinese pilgrims and the results 
of archaeological research, tried to gain scene idea of what Nilandi 
was like in the heyday of its splendour, how It grew to be what it 
became; wo have seen that wanton destruction by a ruthless in- 
vader extinguished its greet light for ever. There arc many gaps 
in our knowledge, some of which one hops may yet be filled by 
the further progress of research. Of all the centres of learning in 
Ancient and Mediaeval India, and these were many scattered all 
over the land, we have most data about Nilandi, which was the 
greatest of such centres, not only for the study and spread of Bud- 
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dhism in its various ph a ses, but for the pursuit of all Indian reli- 
gious and philosophical systems. The history of the University of 
Nalandi practically spans a whole Mil l ennium , o period of wonder- 
ful and sustained endeavour and achievement in the re alm of tho 
spirit. 



BuddS ism in Kitcndft 

But when all is said, NUandi is important more as a centre of 
Buddhism and for the tremendous I n fluence it exerted on tho 
thought and religion of the Eastern countries than for anything clso. 
It Is taoreforo necessary before we daw this study to seek to deter- 
mine with some precision the role of NUandi in the evolution of 
Buddhist thought and practice in tho four or uvo centuries during 
which It held the position of the most renowned world-ccntto of 
Buddhism. For Tibet during the middle ages NUandi was envelop- 
ed In a mysterious haze of holiness; it was tho source of all know- 
ledge. Tirmfl th traces all that is good in Mahiyina In his estima- 
tion, its famous teachers, sacred texts and doctrines, it* most cele- 
brated reformers, all to NUandi without any hesitation. This 
seems to bo borne out also by the data furnished by Hluon Tsnng 
who says that all the bhlkfus studied the Mahiyina at NUandi, and 
counts Dharmapila, the pupil ol Digniga and famous divine of the 
Yogicftrya school of Asahga, and hia own teacher fiflabhadra front 
whom he heard an exposition of tho Yc*icAn.bhGmiikstra. among 
tho holders of the highest piece in Kalandi. Again, of tho toxts col- 
lected by him and translated under his supervision, tho bulk must 
have been doubtless obtained at NUandi; and among them wc 
find only seventeen titles belonging to the Hinayin* while not less 
than fifty-eight books are Mahiytni* texts, some of which fall to 
be classed among Tantric texts like I'fljrapracchedOea Prstfdpfirc- 
mttd— the chief scripture of mantra- Buddhistic SLiivgotvahu in 
Japan, the AmogJwpdJaArdaya, and so on." 



Moidydaa and ffinapdno 

I-tslng, however, who belonged himself to the Hlnayana school 
of Mulasarvfistividins, makes the categorical statement: " In Nor- 
them India and the islands of the Southern Sea, they generally 
belong to the Hinayaca,"" and Takakusu in his summary of Using’s 
introduction has noted that according to him the Arya-mulasanastb 

m Beset, p. SS7 »ad Xmjlo, Cala^w, p «i 
136. Record p. 1* 
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vada-nikaya was most flou ri s h i n g in Magadha Le. the tegioa of 
Nalanda.* 37 And we have seen above that I-lsing devotes particular 
attention to the rules of discipline prevailing in the NSlanda 
Vihara, and there is no reason for us to think that the ten yours 
ho spent at Nalaada were anything but a very pleasant period of 
his life spent among meet acceptable spiritual companions who had 
the same outlook as himself In matters of religion. 

I-tsing surely knew what he was speaking about and made no 
mistake; and It Is unlikely that in the short interval between Hluen 
Tsang’a departure and the arrival of I-tsing there was any wholesale 
change over from Mahayana to Hinayina; in fact, the whole trend 
In Buddhist history is the other way about The truth of the 
matter Is that it b wrong to postulate any sharp diflerenoe between 
the two main yanas of early Budd h ism which were closely bound 
together by many subtle bonds from the beginning; 1 * and apparent- 
ly it was quite powdble for the same set of facts to be described In 
such different words as Hlum Tsang and I-tsing adopt about 
N Aland*, each naturally’ selecting and stressing the features that 
struck him as the most significant. Krom has pointed out admira- 
bly how, with the development o i the eclectic and Idealist philoso- 
phy of the Yogtelra school under the leadership of Amhga, even 
such distinction as was once recognised betwoan Hlnayina and 
Mahiyina steadily lost ha significance. He says’ '** 'The masters 
of the YogilcArya had already given the example; not following one 
system but drawn from all creeds, was the doctrine expounded by 
Asahgn. so that the irnvakaa (UnayAnistic monks) became 
believers, and it is expressly related of Vasubandhu that 
he had studied the Ultras of the eighteen sects, the 
points of difference between tutrat and vinaya of the 
various schools and even the chief works of the TIrthyas. 
We have already seen above, that according to I-tsing the same sect 
belonged in one place to the HInayAna and in another to the Malta- 
yfino, while the same author further mention* as the only systems 
of the MabAyana the two great schools of philosophy, MAdhyomika 
and YogficSrya. It is thus clearly proved how much the distinc- 
tions between the sects had been pushed aside by the schools of 
philosophy in the Church. The particular tenets of the sects lost 
their meaning except in so far as they found a place as funda- 
mental principles in one of the systems of philosophy." 

137. Ib. p. xxl». 
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We have seen already that Hines Tseng's own studies were 
not confined to Ycgae&rya texts but included some HInayana texts, 
and even Brahminical Ustras. We can well understand, as Bosch 
has observed, 1- that In the midst at men who did not despise the 
study of Hinayioist texts though they professed Mahayima as 
their creed, I-tiing might have felt quite at home , and when he re- 
corded his impression that the SarvAstivadins counted the largest 
number of followers in Magadha, be might have had in mind con- 
siderable numbers of sects which nominally belonged to the ICna- 
yAna but studied Assign's system quite as much as the declared 
MahAy&nists. I-tsirg himself xas far from bfeing a narrow Hina- 
yanlst, and among the books ha took with him from India to China, 
nearly one half were M a h AyAna texts, and some were definitely 
Tanirlc in character and included a number of Dhinajis. lu 



In fact, a new Tantrayina was growing out of the Yogicdrya 
System at this period in K Aland*, and this new development did not 
tako place without opposition. Diacuning this very problem of the 
relation of the Tantrayina to YogAcArya system in the Buddhism of 
Barabudur, Krom has rightly observed; »«i - The evolution of reli- 
gion and philceophy does not take piece in such a way that at some 
glvtn moment we can draw a line at the point where on old opinion 
is unanimously dropped and a new one taken up. The one glidos 
unpercelvcd into the other and gradually the believer's mind be- 
comes ripe for new ideas, accepted first by a few, then by more and 
finally by the majority." We have many indications besides those 
already noted that Buddhism in NAlaadi was pawing through this 
type of transition in the seventh and eighth centuries AD. 143 We 
have a curious and significant incident narrated by the biographer 
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of Hiuen Tsang which deserves attention here : >“ “ Siladitya-rtja 
had constructed a Vlhira covered with brass plates by the side 
of the NalandS monastery, about a hundred feet in height. It was 
renowned through all countries. 

' Sky-flcncer ' Doctrine 

"The king after returning from the subjugation of Konyodho 
(Ganjam?) came to Orissa. The priests of this country oil study 
the Little Vehicle, and do no* believe in the Great Vehicle. They 
say it is a system of the “sky-flower" heretics, and was not deliver- 
ed by Buddha. 

"When they saw the king after his arrival, they entered into 
conversation and said : * We hear that the king has built by the 
side of the Nklaodi convent a Vlhira of brass, a work magnificent 
and admirable. But why did not your majesty construct a Kipilika 
tomplo, or some other building cd that sort ’ ? 

* The king answered : ' What mean you by these words of re- 
proach ? ’ 

In reply they said : 'The Monastery of Nilandi and its 'sky 
flower' 1 ** doctrine is not different from the Kipilika sect: this is 
our meaning.” We seem to have a clear indication here that Mahl- 
yina at Nilandi wsa moving in the direction of Tentmyina. not 
unmlxed with Salvtsm. 

Tibet: Origin of Lamaiim 

Tiranitha attributes to Nilandi, as we have seen, the greatest 
Influence on the growth and spread of Buddhism in many lands. In 
tho first half of the eighth century Slnta-rakgita. Padmasaihbbava, 
and Kamala-iila, famous teacher* of Nilandi, the two latter being 
teachers of Tantras. were invited to Tibet by king Kri-srlng-deu- 
tsan (A.D. 728-78G): they are said to hare succeeded in founding 
the Lamaist church there and thus displaced tho older slate reli- 
gion. 1 ** This Tibetan tradition is a further un m i s takable proof of tho 
Tan trie direction taken by Buddhism at Nilandi after the seventh 



14* op. 1SS-59. 
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century. Wo must also note the remarkable expressions in the 
Kalends copper-plate of Devapiladeva by which all the Srya 
bhlkjus are held to be a group of Taa tr ik a -bodhlsatvas : tdutri- 
kabodhiscnagatyitya. . . .caturddU&ryabMJcsvtafighatya. “From 
this it is clear," says Bosch, “not only that the bhikjus hod become 
Tantrists, but MahSyfinist Bodaisatteaa, once held in great honour, 
had served their purpose, and a new generation of Ton trie doilies 
had been elevated to the throne.” 10 Tho same writer draws at- 
tention to the evidence from the Chinese translations of Buddhist 
texts pointing in the same direction, and confirming the conclusions 
indicated so far. In the seventh century Hlnayina texts still form- 
ed a co n siderable pert of the books brought by pilgrims from 
Ndlanda to China; but all the texts translated in the eighth contury 
by Subhakarasimha (714-35 AD), a kramajja who went to China 
from the NUeadl monastery, 1 - were Mahfiyfinist texts; finally, in 
the tenth century, of the 118 books translated by Dkarmadeva olios 
Fa-hlm (973-1001), also an arrival from NllandA in China, about 
a hundred were productions of the Tantraylna. 1 ** 

Kdlo-cakro-ydno 

There was one more step taken by Xilandft Buddhism before 
its final disappearance. This seems to have occurred toward* tho 
end of the tenth century when KUa-cakra Buddhism was rocoived 
into KAlandl. This creed of mysterious origin was suffusod with 
Valfpavism, and the story of Its Introduction into Ni'.and» is de- 
scribed in a Tibetan work of the sixteenth century. In tho rondor- 
ing of C»oma de Koros, the story reads as follows: »“ “Ho (a cor- 
taln pandit callod Tsilu or Chilu) then came to Ndlandd in Central 
India, (S. Madhya). Having designed over the door of the Bihar 
the ten guardians (of the world), he wrote below thorn thus: 

* He that docs not know the chief fire! Buddha, ( Adi-Buddha ) , 
knows not the circle of time (Kila-Chakra) . 

* He, that does not know the circle ci time, knows not the 
exact enumeration of the divine attributes. 

’ that does not know the exact enumeration of the divine 
attributes, knows not the supreme intelligence (S. Vajra dhara 
jMna). 
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'He, that does not know the supreme intelligence, knows not 
the Tantrika principles (Taiura Ydncm). 

‘ He that does not know the Tantrika principle s, and all such - , 
are wanderers in the orb of transmigrations, and are out of the 
way (or path) of tho supreme triumphatcr (S. BhagavAn Vajra 
dhara). 

' Therefore, Adi-Buddka must be taught by every true b-Lamn 
(S. Guru, a superior teacher, religious guide), and every true dis- 
ciple who aspires to liberation (or emancipation) must hear them.’ 
Thus wrote he : 

'The venerable (the Lord) Narotapa (Narottama?) being at 
that time the principal (S. Upddhydya) of the Bihar; he togothor 
with five hundred pandits, disputed with him, but when they saw 
that ho excelled them all in disputing, they fell down at his feet, 
and heard of him Adi-Buddha; then this doctrine was much pro- 
pagated.’’ 

Thus Nftlandl accepted a creed which had nothing in common 
with Buddhism of old except the name. This change over to forms 
of belief and practice which differed little from the surrounding 
AaMsm end Vaijoavism of the land, and these in some of their 
most degonerate forms, must hare oonaibuted not a little to the 
weakening of tho distinct position that belonged to Buddhism be- 
fore this change. Henceforth Buddhism looos its identity and min- 
gles with the incoherent mass of popular beliefs and superstitions 
characteristic of the vulgar tide of Hinduism. 

Injfuenee in the Islands 

The chief stages in the transformation of Buddhism at Nilandl 
wore reflected In ’tho kingdoms of the Southern Seas' as tho Chi- 
nese called them, which, as we have seen, maintained a constant 
intercourse with Nilandl. In tho splendid article on the Nlland* 
copper-plate of Dcvapala, to which we have referred so frequently 
before, Bosch has gone into this question at some length, and we 
could do no hotter than present his main conclusions in his own 
words: m "putting side by side the important moments in the His- 
tory cf the monastery of Nalanci and these in the history of Bud- 
dhism in the Archipelago, we see that the path followed by religion 
«45rivijaya, and later in Java, runs parallel with the line of deve- 
lopment that Buddhism takes at NilandS. ....Buddhism enters 
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Sri Vijaya after the rise of tie great monastery. The period of 
the finest bloom of Nilandi (seventh century) is also the 
ttmo when the University of PaTembang attains great lus- 
tre. The gradual changes of opinion regarding the true 
doctrine, starting from the Hinayina and proceeding along 
the Mahayanist Yogacarya to a further stage of Tantrism 
already highly coloured by Selvism, and ending in a fully 
degenerate Bhairava-cult, these shifting* we sec repeated at Sri 
vijaya, and later in Java, in the same order and with the same 
tempo. Ul Only on one point U there a difference to be noted; while 
the rale of Nilandi is irrevocably played out after the end of the 
twelfth century, Buddhism tn Java has still before it some cen- 
turies of comparative prosperity." 

In one reaped perhaps these observations of Bosch, made in 
1925, need a slight amendment in the light ol more recent resear- 
ches; the large «°n« Buddha oi Bukit Seguntang In Palombang 
raises a strong presumption that the Introduction of Buddhism 
there must have occurred much earlier than Bosch suggests, and 
most probably from the region of the Krsoi delta. But the Inter 
influence of Nilandi on the Archipelago is undeniable, and Bosch's 
estimate of It may well be accepted as substantially correct. 
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